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<3 Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 


School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 
Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 
Vocal Music in Common Schools. 














No. 1, Vou. I. Some time ago a request was made 
to the readers of the Journal to send us any spare 
copies on hand of No. 1 of the first volume. Very 
few having been forwarded, we were compelled to 
reprint that No. and are now prepared to supply full 
sets of the work from the beginning, without trou- 
bling our friends, 





Cost or Teacuinc PER montH: In our remarks 
last month on the Annual Report of the State Su- 
perintendent, the average cost of teaching each pu- 
pil in the common schools of the State, is stated to 
be $1.58} per month. It should be 584 cents per 
month, against 43 cents in 1853. 





ConerrcationaL Scuoois: The Allentown (Pa.) 
“Youth’s Friend,” of April 26, contains five columns 
of remarks, in German, by Dr. Kessler, on our arti- 
cle in the April No. on congregational'schools. We 
regret that our knowledge of the language in which 
it is written does not enable us to pass upon it in 
time for a reply in this number. If it requires one, 


Montaty Summary: This record is continued, and 
will be; but we feel it impossible, either to make it 
full, for want of an exchange in every county, or to 
confine it to the operations of the preceding month, 
owing to tardiness in the local publication of school 
events. Friends in the counties will oblige us and 
aid themselves, if they send on, at once, brief ab- 
stracts of such educational events as they desire to 
be inserted. 





Pusuication or Epucationat Proceepines: The 
next number will be the last of Vol. IV, and we 
now give plain and timely notice that no full jour- 
nalized proceedings of any educational meetings im 
the State, except those of State assemblages, caa 
appear in this Journal after the close of the present 
volume. Interesting and instructive abstracts of 
good things said and done at meetings will at all 
times be welcome, and are earnestly solicited; but 
the time has passed for recording motions to ad- 
journ, the appointment of committees, or even co- 
pies of constitutions. 





Co. Supr. Prapr: The able circular of this officer 
to the Directors and Teachers of Potter, is of gen- 
eral interest, and as such has beeninserted. In the 
proposed plan for one general Examination of the 
Teachers of the county, care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to dispense with or disregard that wise and 
most expedient provision of the school law, which 
prescribes an examination of the teacher in the pre- 
sence of the Board of Directors to which he is an 
applicant for employment. This is not Mr. Pradt’s 
wish or design; still caution is necessary. 





Mr. Darrow’s Appress: This creditable produc- 
tion is offered to the readers of the Journal with 
considerable pride. It seems only yesterday—as it 
wero—that the author was one of the hundred of 





it shall have it next month, 


inexperienced lads whom the common school move- 
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ment, now in such beneficent action, called into the 
ranks of teachers:—young men filled with the de- 
termination to devote their lives to the profession, 
and to spare no effort to qualify themselves for its 
momentous duties. Some have fainted by the way; 
—some found that the true elements of the teacher 
were not in them; but the majority, like the author 
of this address, have nobly succeeded, and now form 
a band of men of whom even Lancaster county may 
be justly proud. The Earl Lyceum has been a most 
useful and efficient agent in this great work. 





DIerFENBACH ON THE County SUPERINTENDENCY : 
The able, spirited and characteristic article on the 
County Superintendency, in another part of this No. 
would tell its author, even without the initials, “H. 
L. D.” The voice which so often cheered the friends 
of the schools in past days, will be again heard with 
pleasure and profit by all— W hile writing these lines 
a letter from Albany informs us that “the bill for 
Assembly District Commissioners is a law.” This, 
we take it, means the restoration of that Superin- 
tendency in New York, to abolish which some Penn- 
sylvania Solons were last winter so active. 





Bucks County: Such a plain statement of the re- 
sult of official visitation, as that under the head of 
“ Bucks Co. Commor Schools,” in another part of 
this No., must do good. 





INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 

Previous to the passage of the school supplement 
of May 8, 1855, the Courts had no power to estab- 
lish new School Districts, except incidentally in the 
formation of new Townships. ‘This caused the ne- 
cessity of numerous applications to the Legislature 
for special legislation, in cases really requiring and 
justifying the creation of new and Independent Dis- 
tricts. But, unfortunately, undue advantage was 
taken of the facility with which legislative action on 
this subject was obtained ; and very many Indepen- 
dent Districts were formed that should not have 
been formed. To correct this evil, the 52d section 
of the act of 1854 repealed all laws creating “ Inde- 
pendent Districts,” (meaning thereby, all Districts 
created by special legislation and not composed of 
a “township, borough or city”) ; but to prevent in- 
convenience from the sudden effects of the repeal, 
at the same session (1854) a supplement was passed, 
declaring that it should not take effect “ till the first 
day of June, 1855.” 

This last supplement, however, did not meet all 
the difficulties of the case. There were not only 
some Independent Districts actually in existence, 
whose permanent continuance was proper and ne- 
cessary, but it was foreseen that cases of similar ne- 
cessity would hereafter arise for the formation of 


| wants of the people. To meet the first class of these 
cases, the school supplement of 8 May, 1855, (see. 
| tions 1, 2, 3 & 4,) authorises the continuance of ex. 
| isting Independent Districts, when deemed necessary 
by the Court of Common Pleas of the proper coun. 
| ty; and sections 5, 6 and 7 of the same act, provide 
| for the second class, by authorizing the proper Court 
of Quarter Sessions to create new Independent Dis. 
tricts, in the same manner in which new townships 
|are created. The reason for dividing the duties be- 
tween the two Courts is not very plain; but, as the 
same Judges hold both, it produces no real difficul- 
ity. The main object has, however, been completely 
effected : that of withdrawing the whole subject from 
the ex parte, one sided action of the Legislature, and 
|of bringing it within the jurisdiction of the local 
Courts, with power to cause a full investigation of the 
merits of each case. It is now to be hoped that 
| these tribunals will act cautiously in the premises,— 
constantly bearing in mind the true nature and ob- 
ject of our common school district system, as well 
as the local objects of each case of application. 

One of the chief defects in the territorial organi- 
zation of the Districts in the old common school 
States, consists in the fact that every separate school 
with its proper bounds or “ vicinage,” forms a Dis- 
trict, as it is called, with its independent organiza- 
tion and officers. This is injurious and embarrassing 
in almost every respect. It complicates machinery 
and increases the expenditure of time and money in 
the administration. It prevents wholesome emula- 
tion amongst the several schools of one large Dis- 
trict. It mars the general system of township, bo- 
rough and city operations, which prevails in all the 
other public affairs ; and, chiefly and most injurious- 
ly, it stands in the way of the gradation of theschools 
—that next indispensable step in their improve- 
ment. Precisely for these reasons, the other old 
common school States are now seeking to abolish 
the small district system, and to come up to our ar- 
rangement of large districts; this being one of the 
numerous points in which the frame work of the 
Pennsylvania common school system is admitted to 
be a model. Under these circumstances it does 
seem as if the most extreme caution ought to be ex- 
ercised in this matter. 

There are two classes of cases, and probably only 
two, admitting or requiring the continuance or cre- 
ation of Independent Districts, without injury to the 
system. 1. Outlying portions of a township, or of 
two or more townships, cut off by natural barriers 
from their proper township or townships. 2. Towns 
and villages, now connected with townships as dis- 
tricts, but having a sufficient number of pupils to fill 
a series of schools of their own. 

1. However beautiful our school system may be 
in theory, it must be borne in mind that it is for the 








others, to accommodate the growing and changing 





common good; and that when any of its provisions 
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fails to promote that end, it should be adapted to 
its true purpose. Henceif the township line of a dis- 
trict includes population which cannot be reasona- 
bly accommodated in the schools of the proper town- 
ship district, and can be accommodated by being se- 
parated or by being joined to another township or 
part of a township, the change should be made as 
soon as the necessity is made fully to appear. 

2. In all instances of towns or villages with pupils 
enough for two primary schools and one secondary, 
(say one hundred and fifty or more) included in a 
township district, or even in the similarcase of a grow- 
ing village with 100 pupils, there exists—so to speak 
—a prima facie case for the separation. In the ma- 
jority of such districts there is an incompatibility 
which will sooner or later dissolve the union; and if 
so, the earlier it is effected the better for all par- 
ties, and the sooner will the permanent and best ar- 
rangement of the schools of each be effected. As 
a general rule, the children of a town go to school 
earlier and the term of teaching is longer in the 
year, than in the rural districts ; while in the latter, 
the commencement and termination of the term are 
different from those in the former, and are regulated 
by the industrial pursuits of the parents. The good 
of neither therefore can be promoted, while injury 
to both may be inflicted, by the connection. 

There is a third class of Independent Districts, 
heretofore too frequent, viz: single school districts, 
carved out of the interior of their proper township. 
These should receive no favor. Only two real mo- 
tives exist for their formation, though one of them 
is not always avowed. That one is, that by the car- 
ving out of a snug little district of rich land and 
dense population, the tax of the residents may be 
lessened and their term of teaching increased. This 
approximation towards a dissolution of society into 
its original elements, and the leaving of each to bear 
just so much of its burthens as seems good in his 
own eyes, might, for a while, be very pleasant to the 
few and very burthensome to the many; but proba- 
bly, if made general, would be found to bear bitter 
fruit ultimately. The other reason and one appli- 
cable to a very different state of things, is at least 
clear of selfishness. It applies to portions of town- 
ship districts anxious to improve their school and 
extend the term of teaching, but held back in their 
efforts, by the unwillingness of the other parts. For 
this apparently praiseworthy purpose, a separation 
is often demanded. But in such cases it ought never 
to be forgotten that though a small present good 
may be effected by conceding to this demand, a per- 
manent injury is done to the plan and working of the 
system; and that a few years patience and some 
pains taken with the slower portions of the district, 
will assuredly bring all up to the proper standard, 
and at the same time preserve the symmetry and the 


A fourth class of cases once existed in most parts 
of our State, but are now happily annihilated by 
one of the provisions of the act of 1854.:—those 


of Sub-districts. It should never be overlook- 
ed that they were merely a temporary expedient, 
adopted, in the early days of the school law, to sup- 
ply, to a certain extent, the deficiencies in our local 
supervision; and that, with the establishment of the 
county superintendency and the greater efficiency 
of directorial supervision, their temporary necessity 
has nearly departed, and will soon wholly cease.— 
It is very true that some more efficient local super- 
vision and superintendence than has yet been in ope- 
ration, is still requisite; but the object will not be 
effected by retrograde measures. The true policy 
is to invigorate district superintendence, by some 
efficient agency for the whole district, and not to frit- 
ter and enervate it by separation. 

The Court which shall indirectly attempt to re- 
store the old sub-districts by cutting up township 
districts into single-school districts, will not only at- 
tempt, thereby, to thwart the expressed will of the 
legislature, and depart from the true spirit and ob- 
ject of the common school system, but will inflict 
an injury which will require years of confusion and 
delay and effort to remedy. 

For the sound view taken of this subject by the 
Common School Department, the reader is referred 
to Decision 4, (page 295) in the April number of this 
Journal. 





LIBRARIES. 

In this number of the Journal will be found the 
Report of Dr. Dz Wirt, the present learned and ac- 
complished State Librarian. The thoughts suggest- 
ed by the perusal of this document, together with 
the significant experience of New York, and the re- 
cent attempt in our Legislature to place a dictionary 
in every school in the State, at the public expense, 
have strongly attracted our attention to the propo- 
sion to supply books for the people by the State, at 
the public expense, and at length have settled ourown 
mind, clearly and firmly, in opposition as well to the 
practice as the principle on which it is based. 

Before the art of printing was discovered, and 
even for many years afterwards, till it had so multi- 
plied and cheapened books as to bring them within 
the reach of all, the purpose of a library was two- 
fold: that of preserving books and handing them down 
from generation to generation; and that of present 
use by those who were unable to procure books of 
their own. 

The first of these objects is still as urgent and 
needful as ever—or rather more so. In the early 
days of science and literature, books were so few, 
that not only could States but wealthy communities 
and institutions and even opulent individuals, obtain 
and collect into a library all the good works extant. 





efficient administration of the system. 


It is to the labor and care of such that we owe the 
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master-pieces of ancient times we now possess; and 
if far distant posterity is to read all the books of our 
time, it must be to similar labor and care that it will 
owe the boon. It is a mistake to suppose that to 
the art of printing, alone, will be due the preserva- 
tion of written books—those greatest monuments 
of man’s intellect. That art diffuses—cheapens— 
renders general, but of itself does not long preserve, 
a book. It is singular to observe—what with new 
editions of the same book, new works on the same 
subject, and new subjects constantly demanding our 
attention—how soon almost every book goes, as it 
is expressively phrased, “out of print.” Were it 
not for the preservative agency of large libraries, 
some of the best works of the last four centuries 
would now be actually as rare, as some of the manu. 
scripts of the Augustan age. In this view, printing 
may be more justly termed “ the art diffusive,” than 
“ preservative,” “of all arts.” 


With the increase of books and editions, by means 
of the press, the ability of private collectors to store 
up for the use of future generations has decreased, 
and the duty of doing so, has thus become more in- 
cumbent than formerly on public authorities. Hence, 
it is eminently proper for nations and States to ap- 
ply a portion of their means to this purpose, It is 
a debt the present owes to the future, and it should 
not be neglected. Not only every book published 
in a State, but every edition of it, should be thus 
collected. ‘To these should be added, as many works 
published in other States and countries as possible ; 
always preferring, in selecting such, those of the 
greatest interest and utility. But this latter depart- 
ment in a national public library, is one of second- 
ary moment; for, if each State have a full collection 
of the productions of its own mind, the aggregate 
of those of all States and nations will contain the 
entire labor of the human intellect ia this depart- 
ment of effort; nd posterity will be thus secured 
in the possession vo. the whole. 


The other purpose—that of gencral use—of pub- 
lic libraries, large and small, has nearly ceased and 
will probably be soon wholly terminated ; though 
they will still continue to be resorted to for special 
purposes, and for such will always be indispensa- 
ble. Among these special objects of a public, and 
especially of a State Library, is that of reference by 
members of the Legislature and others, to works on 
statistics, political economy, agriculture, manufac- 
tures, commerce and history ; and these departments 
of its contents should be full and complete. Anoth- 
er is that of referenee by authors and literary and 
scientific investigators, to rare and costly works not 
to be found in private collections, and not ordinarily 
for sale in the book stores, ‘The last that need now 
be named, is that of reference to all the various edi- 
tions of a leading work and the whole series of books 





on a given subject, as that of the history of the 
State,—the presence of which will be in vain sought 
for, in any other than a library collected and pre- 
served by public authority. 


Beyond these and similar objects, the use of pub- 
lic libraries to the existing generation has nearly 
departed. In the old world, where books are yet 
comparatively costly, and the mass of the people una- 
ble to buy them, Libraries are still considerably re- 
sorted to for daily reading; but these causes not exist- 
ingin this country, this effect is not to any great extent 
here experienced. Apart from visitors from mere 
curiosity and from scholars desirous of consulting 
rare works, the number of common readers of com- 
mon books in public Libraries, if they could be ac- 
curately ascertained, would probably be found to be 
exceedingly limited. A few years ago all our large 
towns had circulating Libraries. If one of these be 
now examined, where one happens still to remain, 
it will be found that the works composing it are of 
two kinds :—1. Old books of history, travels, bio- 
graphy, and a few on science ; 2. Novels, poetry and 
plays. The experience of the aged proprietor will 
also tell us, that the first class were those first 
placed on its shelves, and that they were in the ear 
ly days of the institution considerably read ; but that 
the second class speedily came into demand and 
forced their way into the collection; and that, final- 
ly, even these ceased to be called for, and so the 
collection failed to circulate. 


The solution of this change is not difficult ; nor is 
the rejection of graver works in favor of those of fic- 
tion, which marks one of its epochs, so disgraceful 
to the public taste or morals, as is generally sup- 
posed, When, owing to the cheapening of books 
und the more general spread of knowledge, individ- 
uals and families began to form small collections, 
naturally the first purchased were the works of stan- 
dard authors on some topic of grave literature, or 
on some useful science or art. Thus these pur- 
chases came first in conflict with the local circulat- 
ing library, and deprived it of many of its best sub- 
scribers. New editions and new works on the same 
subject, also, threw out of use those on its shelves, 
the decreased demand for their use, in the mean 
time, disabling the proprietor from renewing them. 
And though works of fiction about the same time 
came largely into demand, and were taken out by 
persons, who either had not the desire or the means 
to own them, it is no more probable that graver 
books were then less read than before, than it is that 
novels have now ceased to be read at all, because 
they are no longer procured from their former cir- 
culating depositories. The truth is, that both classes 
of books are still read, the difference being that 
works of fiction, as well as more valuable produe- 








tions, are now bought and not hired, But it would 
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be unsafe to argue from this that there is more no- 
vel reading now, in proportion to the number of ge- 
neral readers, than formerly; for it must always be 
porne in mind, that where one purchased cheap mo- 
dern novel is read, perhaps, by half a dozen of per- 
sons, the old-fashioned library romance was perused 
by hundreds ; and further, as an item in the moral 
estimate, it is not to be forgotten that, both in style 
and matter, most modern novels are vast improve- 
ments on by-gone romances, 

But, coming more closely to the subject in view, 
the fate of disuse is not by any means confined to 
the private circulating Library. Associated efforts 
for the formation and support of collections of books 
equally fail. After the first year or two of novelty, 
the Mechanics’ Library is not used. Most other 
societies have little better success ;—the college so- 
ciety library, owing to the peculiar position and pur- 
suits of the members, forming the chief exception. 
But the most startling proof of the soundness of the 
foregoing speculations and conclusions, lately met 
with, is found in the following extract from the !ast 
annual report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York, [Hon. V. M. 
Rice,] which is but a reiteration of the sentiments 
of his report for the preceding year : 


“The number of volumes reported in the district 
libraries was 1,505,370, being 66,000 less than the 
preceding year, and 98,840 less than in the year 
1852. In the intermediate two years $98,873 37 
was received by the trustees of districts for the in- 
crease of their libraries. It would appear, there- 
fore, that for every dollar expended one volume was 
lost or destroyed. It is impossible to believe that 
this is a true exhibition ofthe facts. Very many of 
the districts are delinquent in reporting upon the 
condition of their libraries. It is probable that the 
number is not small in which the library money is 
expended illegally in the payment of teacher’s wages. 
No explanation however, can be given which inval- 
idates the inference that there is a great want of in- 
terest in the preservation and use of the libraries. 
The glaring defects of the statistics are irreconcila- 
ble with any theory which admits that hearty appre- 
ciation of the benefits of the library system, which 
is essential to a degree of usefulness commensurate 
to its expense. It is very certain that the annual 
expenditure of $55,000 ought to enrich the district 
libraries with books which would be estimated at a 
higher rate than to be omitted in the annual reports. 
The undersigned deems it equally certain that such 
a@ result is not at present actually attained.” 


In connexion with this remarkable experience, it 
is to be borne in mind that New York is the great 
Library State. That this forms, perhaps, the pro- 
minent feature in her system of public schools, as 
distinguished from the other Common School States; 
and that she has expended for District Libraries, 
probably as much money as the aggregate of all the 
other States for the same purpose. 

The law of mind and the law of books, are the 
same in a:] cases, and the same causes which leave 


library without customers, has left and will continue 
to leave the public district library without readers; 
and, it would seem, according to the complaints of 
both, also with a sad decrease in the number of vol- 
umes, 


We are amongst those who do not deplore this 
as a great evil, or perhaps as an evil at all. The 
time may have existed, when the early settlement 
had but one plough, whose share was in constant 
brightness with the small tillage of the few spots re- 
deemed from the wilderness. The time did exist, 
when the one Bible of the parish was chained to the 
town-cross, to be read by the few who could read 
and get near it, and to be retailed, at second hand, 
to those who could not. Some may call these “the 
good old times.” We do not. Every hand that 
can use it now holds the material plough of its own; 
every heart open to it—aye, and every hand too— 
possesses the moral plough of God’s word, and the 
world feels the benefit of the culture of both. So 
of books generally. In use they have ceased to be 
borrowed, or hired, or doled out. They are not now to 
be travelled after, a pledge given for them, read hastily 
and returned under forfeit. They are everywhere 
at home, in the heart of the family, and a part of its 
best garniture. Though less seen in rows on the 
library shelf, the booksellers’ sales, (there being now 
ten bookstores where there was one fifty years ago,) 
show that they are more bought and more read, in 
the same proportion. Asa question of expediency, 
then, and of fact as tothe amount of reading in a 
community, there would seem to be no just cause to 
deplore the existing and increasing disregard for 
the daily use of public libraries. 


As a question of economy in common school af- 
fairs, the establishment of district libraries by State 
means is very objectionable. The same amount of 
money expended in the training of teachers, the erec- 
tion and improvement of school houses, or in the effi- 
cient supervision of the schools, would effect an incal- 
culably greater amount of good; and of good too, that 
could neither be mislaid nor stolen—of good that 
would not exhibit an annual decrease in the favora- 
ble school statistics of the system, but would grow 
and grow, till the State would be one of readers 
and thinkers, with their books in their hands and 
their heads, and not on the shelves of the District 
library. 

Finally, the right and duty of the State to dictate 
what shall and what shall not be read by the people 
generally—and this is a right assumed, in fact if not 
in word, by the public establishment and control of 
District libraries,—is more than questioned. That 
the State should afford the opportunity of learning 
to read to all who desire it, is both a constitutional 
and a republican duty. That the State must train 





the good old lady who kept the village circulating 
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those who are to impart this instruction, arises from 
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the necessity of the case, and is an unavoidable ex-| Wasuincton: Public Examinations of the right kind 
ercise of authority, according to the doctrines of | have been held in Letherman’s school, Mr. Smith, teacher, 
reasonable construction. But that the State shall | W. Bethlehem dt.; school-house, No. 5, Mr. G. W. Mon- 


sanentinn athetin tty et sand. i6. belthes on enieined inger, teacher, Amwell dt.; and in Mr. Harford’s school, §, 
Pp % J | Strabane. 


duty, a reasonable exercise of power, nor necessary | ‘The polemic and Educational Institute for Somerset twp. 
in the circumstances of the people. It is probable held one of its meetings on the 12th of March, in the new 
that no wrong use of this power has yet been made. school house, No. 6. Several addresses and lectures were 
Good books alone have no doubt been furnished by | delivered, and an able series of resolutions adopted, which 
public authority. But it must not be forgotten that want of space excludes. 
their selection is an act of power somewhere; and) Supt. Gow has addressed an able circular to the teachers 
that the same authority which now prefers good and | of the county on the important matter of ventilation. 
excludes bad books, may possibly, at some future) Cumpertanp: The Mechanicsburg Weekly Gazette has 
day, reverse this order. |opened an Educational Department. 

School libraries, collected by the voluntary efforts| School No. 4, Mechanicsburg, (J. Hinkle’s,) had a suc- 
of the teacher and the pupils of a common school, | cessful public examination on the 25th of March. 


are liable to none of these objections, and should| YorK: The session of the Teachers’ Institute held on the 
therefore always be encouraged. They will neces- | 20th and 2Ist of March, was short and the number present 


. , h h b 

sarily be of such works as the parents approve, for | Small Arrangements seem, however, to ave een made 
‘ : |to secure a larger attendance at the next meeting. 

they must be acquired with their means and consent. | 


They will continue to be longer used than those ob- | WestTMORELAND: A Normal Department, for Teachers, 


‘ ; : | was opened in the Mount Pleasant College on the first of 
tained for the State, for their collectors and proprietors | April, with the concurrence of the County Superintendent. 


will feel the interest of ownership—of creation—in | 
Gam. sap we = yoobebiy weed with profit, for Noetling’s school, in New Berlin, on the evening of the 
the teacher will find his professional success PTO- | osth of March 

moted thereby; and if, finally, they become disused, | 


. | Mrrririn: The directors of Lewistown invite proposals 
the funds of the system will at least not have been |to erect two brick school houses in that place—one accord- 
lost by their purchase. 


|ing to Plan, No. 2, Class I, and the other to Plan No. 6, Class 
As to the recent attempt, in our State Legisla- III of the Pa. School Architecture. For the latter, a lot 

ture, to furnish an unabridged Webster’s Dictionary, |©°Stimg $900 has been purchased. 

at the public expense, for every school, it is, beyond| Svsevenanna: The Teachers’ Association of this co. 


question, fortunate that it did not succeed. It would | ™et at Jessup, Feb. 25. There was a respectable attend- 


have involved a large expenditure of public money /ance and the proceedings seem to have been interesting and 
—whether from the State or the district treasury t |useful. The following officers were chosen for the ensuing 
it | 


: A. B. Kent, Pres.; H. N. Brewster and J. W. Walk- 
matters not—and thereby added to the already suf- tig Seadnn » mgs a pan . H. M. Benson and W. Fa- 
. a } ~ . +3 De . 9 HEOC.; . . - 
ficient burthen of opposition to the system. The | ront, Clerks ; and J, Jameson, Treas. 


books would not, in. most cases, have been properly | 


eared for, used, or preserved; for no books a aie Inp1ana: On the 15th ult., a County Institute was or- 
: +P 4 ao eee | ganized, adopted a constitution, and afterwards held a 


which are not desired and understood. Tt was well ‘two days’ session in the borough of Indiana, the proceed- 
to endorse, by legislative action, the noble produc- | 


; 9 : | ings of which were instructive and interesting. The next 
tion of our great American Lexicographer ; and the | meeting is to be held in the same place on the first Wednes- 
time will come when his work will be furnished to the | day in October. 
schools, not as a mere book, butas an indispensable} warren: The School Directors of this county have in- 


part of their apparatus, by the directors of the dis- | creased the County Superintendent’s salary from $300 to 
tricts, as generally as seats and desks now are, and | $600. They have also thoroughly endorsed the utility of 
as blackboards ought to be. But several prelimi- | the office, and recommend a resuscitation of the County In- 
nary steps must or should first be taken, and other |Stitute under the Superintendents charge. 
more urgent expenses ought previously to be in- CueEstER: The Directors of Phoenixville are about en- 
curred. larging the school house accommodations of that thriving 
town. 

Measures are in progress to hold the second annual ses- 


Union: There was an exhibition by the pupils of Mr. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY. 





Beaver: The Directors of New Brighton district have 
just completed a contract for the erection of a brick school 
building 53 by 83 feet, four stories including basement ; to 
be heated and ventilated in the most approved manner; and 
the best of it is, they have nearly money enough to pay 
for it. 


ALLEGHENY: A writer under the signature of * Alleghe- 
ny City,” is ably defending the County Supenntendency in 
the Pittsburg Evening Chronicle. 


sion of the Institute under the special law relating to this 
County. 


CrawrForpD: A Union School is spoken of in the borough 
of Conneautville. 

On the 24th of March, the public schools of Titusville, 
(Rev. O. Logan and Miss H. Kelly, teachers,) closed the 
winter term with a public exhibition in the Presbyterian 
church. The exercises are said to have been creditable to 





all. 
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Furron: A Teachers’ Association for Bethel and Thomp- 
son twps. was formed on the 15th of March, in the village 
of Warfordsburg: Major L. Gordon, Prest.; Capt. S. Hoop- 
er, V. Prest; and B. H. Carpenter, Sec. Several subjects 
were discussed, and a constitution and series of resolutions 
adopted. 


LANcASTER: The regular examination of the students of 
the Lancaster Co. Normal School, at the close of the term, 
took place at Millersville on the 2d and 3d ult. 

The same Institution commenced a spring term of three 
months on the }th ult. under the joint principalship of 
Messrs. Wickersham and Stoddard, specially designed for 
the Common School teachers of Lancasterco. Over 200 
are now in attendance, a considerable number of whom are 
from other counties. 

The Rev. W. S. Drysdale, the able and successful Prin- 
cipal, during the pust four years, of the Lancaster City Fe- 
male High School, has resigned that position, much to the 
regret of the Directors and citizens generally. He has open- 
ed a select English & Classical Academy in West Philadel- 
phia. See card in advertising columns. 

Anexamination of the Paradise Grammar school, taught 
by Mr. Horst, and the Primary school by Mr. Nichols, took 
place on the 20th of March. At the close of the exercises 
the pupils presented each teacher with a gold pen and pencil. 

The Spring semi-annual meeting of the Laacaster Co, 
Ed. Association, tock place in the City of Lancaster, on the 
26th ult. 

DELAWARE: The next semi-annual session of the Dela- 
ware Co. Institute begins at Chester on the 22d inst., to con- 
tinue three days. 


Berks: The Amity Institute, organized under the au- 
spices of Supt. Good, has held several meetings, and seems 
to be doing a good work. 


Centre: The Milesburg Common Schools held a public 
examination on the 7th and 8th of March, in the Presbyte- 
rian church, which was beautifully decorated for the occa- 
sion. Several addresses were made, and the exercises ap- 
pear to have given great satisfaction. 


NorTHUMBERLAND: The Teachers’ Institute of this 
county will meet at McEwensville,on the 20th of May, at 
10 o’clock, A.M. Quite a number of teachers of the coun- 
ty have parts in the proceedings assigned them. 














Book Notices. 





NatronaL EpucaTion In Evrore; being an account of 
the Organization, Administration, Instruction and Statis- 
tics of Public Schools of different grades in the Principal 
States, by Henry Barnarp, LL. D., late Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Second edition. 8vo. 890 pages. Hartford, Conn., pub- 
lished for the author by Case, Tiffany & Co. Philadel- 
phia: H. Cowperthwait & Co. 


This is an enlargement of the author’s well known work 
on “ Normal Schools,” published in 1851, and embodies the 
result of his educational observations in Europe. Its value 
to all desiring or connected with the establishment of Insti- 
tutions for the professional training of Teachers, can hardly 


be over-estimated ; while to the practical Teacher it will 


be of great use, as showing what has been done and how it 
is done, in other parts of the world, for the elevation and 
systematising of his calling. 








ConFEssions oF A Scnoot-masTER. By W. A. ALcorr, 
M. D., author of “‘ The House I live in,” &c. Revised 
edition. 12mo. 309 pages. Lancaster, Pa. Wm. H. 
Spangler. New York: Daniel Burgess & Co. 1856. 
This work purports, and really seems, to be the autobio- 

graphy of a Teacher, from the time when, a raw lad of eigh- 
teen, he first took charge of a school, till, after passing 
through all the trials and changes of school-master life, he 
arrived at the dignity of school visitor or director; and final- 
ly, till he settled down, (or up, according to the fancy of the 
reader,) into the business of educational Editor and Lectu- 
rer. The whole story is told with clearness, simplicity and 
force ; the educational moralisings are frequent and inter- 
esting; and the conclusions arrived at, so far as we can 
judge, are sound. No Teacher can read it, (as all should,) 
without finding much of his own experience recorded in its 
pages, and much to aid him through the untrodden future 
of his career. 


THe CHARACTERISTICS AND LAws oF FiguRATIVE LAN- 
GuAGE. By Davip Lorp. Designed for the use of Bible 
Classes, Schools and Colleges. 306 pages I12mo. Frank- 
lin Knight. New York, 1855. 

This is a systematic investigation of figurative language; 

a classification of the figures in use; with notes for ascer- 

taining their meaning and determining theiruse. It cannot 

but be of great value to the more advanced students and to 
literary persons generally. 


Horsroox’s ScientiFic APPARATUS, Manufactured by the 
Holbrook School Apparatus Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 

This set comprises The Numeral Frame, Geometrical 
Forms including the Cube Block, Small Hemisphere Globe, 
Terrestrial Globe, Tellurian, Planetarium or Orrery, and 
Magnet. Price with box, $20—with brass-mounted Plane- 
tarium, $24—Lancaster, for sale by Murray & Stoek, at 
manufacturer’s prices, and by Sprenger & Westhaeffer. 


We met Josiah Holbrook, the originator of the introduc- 
tion of philosophical apparatus to Common Schools, more 
than twenty years ago, and were then struck with the 
single-hearted zeal, great sincerity and unselfishness of the 
man. It would cheer his spirit, were he still of earth, to see 
his darling project coming, as it is, into general favor. Scarcely 
a respectable country book-store is now without his appara- 
tus in its windows, and a supply amongst its stock of ihdis- 
pensable articles to meet the wants of the age. Every large 
city has an establishment exclusively for their sale; and 
few accomplished teachers are content without the owner- 
ship of a set. No better investment can be made of the 
teacher’s first earnings. As well might a lawyer be with- 
out his Digest, a carpenter his saw, or a farmer his plough, 
as a teacher without apparatus. 


BrrTH Piace or RosertT Futron. 


A large engraved view of the birth place of this distia- 
guished son of Lancaster county, was published last winter 
by Messrs. Reigart & Dellinger, of this city, and a copy was 
kindly presented to the Editor of the Journal, as we thought. 
The other day, however, on looking at the other side of the 
card which accompanied the present, we found it to be “a 
Christmas Gift to the School Journal.?? ‘This alters the case, 
and demands the thanks of the Journal, which are now re- 
turned ;—with the remark, that no more appropriate orna- 
ment can be selected by a Pennsylvanian for his parlor.— 
The price of the plate, without frame, is $1. 
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Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispure, May, 1856. 


[3-Some interesting “ Notes of Visitations” in several 
counties, by Dep. Supt. Hickok, came to hand too late for 
this number. They shall appear next month. Eb.] 








Appointments of County Superintendents. 
J. Currron Makcy, Meadville, Crawford county, in place 
of 8. S. Sears, resigned, 


AvsBert Owen, Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., in place of 
J. 8. Barr, resigned. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Harrispure, April 19th, 1856. 

Hon. A. G. Curtin: Dear Sir—As there has been much 
dispute in regard to the manner in which the school fund is 
distributed, as regards the salaries of County Superintend- 
ents, and there is still some misunderstanding existing in 
regard to the same, will you please inform us how the school 
department construes the following clause of the 36th sec- 
tion of the act of 8th May, 1854 :— 

** Which said compensation shall be paid by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, by his warrant drawn upon 
the State Treasury, in half yearly instalments, if desired, 
and shall be deducted from the amount of State appropri- 
ations to be paid to the several school districts for said 
eounty.”? Truly yours, 

J. Hotcoms, 
B. Laporte, 

Wu. M. Piarrt. 

OrricE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, ; 
Harrissure, April 19th, 1856. 


GENTLEMEN: Your note of this date is before me. In his 
Jast annual report, my immediate predecessor, Hon. C. A. 
Black, stated that “the addition of thirty thousand dollars 
made last year (1854) to the usual amount appropriated to 
common schools, was intended for the pay of County Su- 
perintendents, although not so expressed in the act.”? When 
I assumed the official head of the School Department, I 
found the appropriation fur the school year, ending June 
1855, made out and entered on the books of the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the opinion thusexpressed by Mr, 
Black, and partly paid. Guided by the precedent thus set 
me, and regarding it, for obvious reasons, as sound, the pay- 
ments for that year were continued as indicated, and the 
appropriation for the present school year is now being dis- 
bursed upon the same principle. You will thus see that the 
appropriation to the school districts of the respective coun- 
ties is not affected by the salaries of the County Superin- 
tendents, as commonly supposed. 

Your obedient servant, 
A. G. CURTIN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
To Messrs. J. Hotcoms, Ho f Re tati 
B. Laronrre, , use 0 presentatives. 


Wu. M. Pratt, Senate. 


TO DIRECTORS. 

Payment of School Warrants.—Complaints are sometimes 
made of failures to obtain payment of School Warrants of 
either the State or County Treasurer. The 40th Section of 
the act of 29th April, 1844, of which the following is a copy, 
will sufficiently explain the cause. When the County Treas- 
urer is not in arrears on the book of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and has paid to the State Treasurer the whole of the 
State tax for his county, before the School Warrant is pre- 
sented, it should be sent to the State Treasurer at Harrisburg, 
for payment:— 


That it shall be the duty of the commissioners of the sev- 
eral counties to cause to be collected the taxes as aforesaid 
adjusted and assessed ; and the respective county treasurers 
shall pay over the same as fast as collected tothe State 
treasurer ; and if the quota of any County be not paid over 





state treasurer, then, andin such case, the amount remain- 
ing unpaid, after deducting such commissions as are or 
shall be allowed by law for the collection of the same, shall 
be charged against said County, on the books of the State 
Treasurer and shall bear an interest of five per cent, till 
paid ; and no payment shail be made to or on behalf of said 
County, under the various acts relating to the Common Schools 
or any other acts, or for any other purpose, until the said 
balance be fully paid and satisfied; Provided, That if the 
several collectors of such county shall not have collected 
and paid into the County Treasury, the amount of State tax 
due by said County, then, and in that case, the deficiency 
shall be paid out of any money in the treasury of said Coun- 
ty, or which shall be thereafter first collected and paid into 
the same whether on the duplicate for State or County tax ; 
Provided, That if shall appear from the receipts of the Coun- 
ty Treasurers, that the said tax shall have been paid 
into the County Treasuries, before the times specified in this 
section for the payment into the State Treasury, then, and 
in that case, the County Treasurers shall be personally lia- 
ble to the respective Counties for any interest which may 
accrue on such unpaid balance: Provided, That penalties 
imposed by this section, shall not apply to the tax assessed 
by the thirty-fifth section of this act.”? 





DECISIONS. 


1. Debts of old and new Districts.—The 4th section of the 
School Law establishes a rule for the distribution between 
old a1.d new districts of any net surplus in the Treasury, af- 
ter a separation has been made. The same principle is ap- 
plicable to the payment of debts due by an old district, af- 
ter one or more new districts have been taken from it. Each 
district would be liable for the debts of the old district atthe 
time of the separation, in proportion to the assessable value 
of the property within their respective limits, if the funds 
in the Treasury of the old district or in process of collec- 
tion, should not be sufficient to liquidate them. 


2. Boarding Bills—When Teachers are in the habit of 
boarding round among the patrons of the school, in part con- 
sideration of their professional] services, a charge by the pa- 
trons against the District for the boarding thus furnished, 
would not be legal and valid, and Directors could not law- 
fully pay the same. 


3. Penalty for Assessors? neglect of duty.—If any Assessor 
should neglect or refuse to perform the duties enjoined by 
the 35th section of the School Law, the penalty would be fine 
and imprisonment, under the 3d section of the act of 15th of 
May, 1841.—See pamphlet Laws, page 394. 








Original Communications. 





An Enlightened Public Sentiment in this Country Essen- 
tial to Good Schools. 


The principle upon which the systems of public 


‘instruction in this country are organized, differs 


very materially from that upon which they are based 
in European countries. There, schools are not only 
established by government, but are made to sub- 
serve its purposes. School officers, from District 
Inspectors and Principals of Normal Schools, down 
to the lowest grade of teachers, are governmental 
officials and bound to carry into effect the will of the 
central power. Schools and teachers are as much 
under the control of kings and rulers, as our custom 
house and custom house officials are under the au- 
thority of the President. The throne is the only 
legitimate source of power in school matters, and, 
from it must emanate all school laws and all provi- 
sions for their execution. 

It cannot be doubted that the tendency of such 
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ers the servile tools of the government, to fetter stu- 
dents in their range of investigation, and to destroy 
all popular interest in its well working. Judicious 
American travellers have eulogized European modes 
of teaching and their provisions made for education; 
especially those adopted in some of the German 
States; but, from a democratic stand point, however 
good they may be in many respects, their whole edu- 
cational superstructure seems based upon an erro- 
neous principle. Authority emanates at the throne 
and goes down to the people; whereas, it should ema- 
nate from the people and go up to the throne. If 
good teaching be done, it is merely the drill of the 
soldier, not the unfettered freedom of thought, and 
that practical application of principle, inculcated by 
an American education. 

But the worst effect of European systems of edu- 
cation, and of all systems calculated to strengthen 
monarchical government, is that they leave the people 
no part to perform in the establishment of schools, 
or in the appointment of teachers. The people 
know indeed that School-houses are built, that 
teachers are appointed, that their children are of- 
ten compelled to attend school, that money is furnish- 
edto keep the machinery of the schools in operation; 
and, their advice not being asked or their wishes 
consulted, they stand aloof, and the great public 
heart remains dead to all interest in the work, sub- 
mitting to it only as to a conscription of soldiers or 
a levy of taxes. 

In this country, and particularly under the wisely 
contrived school-law of our own State, the order of 
things is entirely reversed ; and, to the people, pri- 
marily, is entrusted the care-taking of the whole sys- 
tem of public instruction. Each school district 
elects its own school-officers; and, in the hands of 
these officers, thus voted for directly by the people, 
is placed the power to build school houses, appoint 
teachers, and expend all school moneys belonging to 
the district. Other school officers, whose duties are 
of a more general character, are not elected directly 
by popular vote; but, indirectly they are equally 
responsible to the popular will. If our Legislature 
enact obnoxious school laws, nothing can be more 
simple than the mode iz which the people can effect 
their repeal. 

The result is that while in Austria or Prussia, 
there may be well qualified teachers and well man- 
aged schools among a population who regard educa- 
tion with indifference ; here, an interested people and 
an enlightened public sentiment are essential to good 
schools, Without these, in this country, nothing 
can be done ; with them, everything. Without them, 
all educational reform will be spasmodic and short- 
lived; but, advancing, step by step, as people be- 
come more interested, and public sentiment becomes 
more enlightened, it will have a foundation sure 
and steadfast, and cannot but be permanent. 





Directors will not erect large and costly school- 
houses, or supply them with suitable furniture, un- 
less the public sentiment of their respective districts 
will sustain them ;—good teachers can not be had 
where a parsimonious public are averse to paying 
them reasonable salaries, nor, if employed, can 
they effect much good among a people who refuse 
to co-operate with them, or who are hostile to im- 
provement ;—faithful Superintendents will labor in 
vain to establish better schools in a district in which 
no want of better schools is felt, or to introduce 
better teachers into one, whose voters take pains to 
let them see plainly enough that they stand opposed 
to the introduction of any such superfluities ;—our 
Legislators may pass wise school-laws, and the heads 
of our School Department diligently exert them- 
selves to carry them into effect,—but, all the laws 
passed by the former will prove a nullity and all the 
efforts of the latter fruitless, among a people, una- 
ble, through ignorance, to appreciate their good in- 
tentions or stubbornly disposed to thwart them. 

In this country, the popular will is the governing 
power; and, as a stream can not rise above the 
fountain from which it issues, so a people cannot 
give expression to what they do not think, or create 
what they have not conceived. In democratic gov- 
ernments, majorities can effect much; but, such is 
the relation of each individual to our system of pub- 
lic instruction, that a majority of the citizens of the 
State is not enough to accomplish its full purpose ; 
and, it is still true that the education of a whole 
people can never be attained without the consent of 
the whole people. 

Under these circumstances, it is evident, that all 
educational reform must be slow and gradual ; and 
can be permanent only when it rests upon the in- 
creased intelligence of the masses. In a monarchy, 
they may enact a school law, and speedily they can 
have, according to the original design, all the machi- 
nery of schools, teachers and school-officers ; while, 
in a Republic, we must await the slow growth of 
public sentiment;—but then, their systems, thus en- 
acted, can prove little else than mere machinery ; 
while ours is based upon the intelligence and affec- 
tion, and built up in sympathy with the well-wishes, 
of our people. 

The fact that the condition of schools depends up- 
on public sentiment respecting them, will teach us, 
also, that the direction in which the most effectual 
effort can be made for their improvement, will be to 
enlighten that public sentiment. We complain of 
uncomfortable school-houses, clumsey school furni- 
ture, incompetent teachers, poor schodls, irregular 
attendance of scholars, &c., &c., when the secret 
source of the evil lies in the want of appreciation 
of the whole subject on the part of the public. — 








Could the people estimate the value of education, 
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could they properly feel the want of good schools 
and good teachers, the great work of educational re- 
form would speedily be effected. 

Some means, which seem well calculated to ope- 
rate favorably upon the public mind, suggest them- 
selves, but as this communication is already long, 
they will be reserved for another. 

J.P. W. 





ORTHOGRAPHICAL ANALYSES. 

Tuos. H. Burrowes :—I notice with great plea- 
sure the evidences of increasing attention among 
teachers to the importance of thorough practice in 
the true elements of reading, as shown in reports of 
institutes and associations. 

Very few of our higher schools give systematic 
practice in elocution. The scholars read and de- 
claim but do not analyze their utterances. They do 
so by the ear, just as a musician who, has never 
had training on the scales, must sing or play by the 
ear. 

I was struck very forcibly with the advantage of 
true orthographic analysis (excuse the tautology of 
the expression) at the earliest age, by observing, the 
other day, a little boy, who is just learning to read, 
trying to pronounce. He had been very slow in 
learning to distinguish letters, and seemed to have 
no ability to distinguish words. All at once, how- 
ever, he seemed to acquire some knack, by which he 
could pronounce words of five or six letters—such 
as “ flail,” “frame,” “sneeze,” &c.—after very slight 
inspection, or apparently at first sight. 

On inquiry, I found that he had learned to utter 
the powers of the letters at school, where Tower's 
Speller & Enunciator is used, and our teacher, Mr. 
S. B. Bathurst, goes to the bottom of the exercises. 

The little boy has had about two months training 
on the elementary sounds. Every word spelled by 
his class is also read; the vowel sound is then utter- 
ed separately, and its initial or final consonant 
sounds, as directed by the author. The whole list of 
sounds is frequently reviewed, and the boys can now 
give the true sound of any letter or combination of 
letters at sight, and this is the secret of their 
“knack,” 

Of course they find trouble with many of the pro- 
tean vowels and with such consonants as, c, and g, 
but they notice exceptions and learn them fast, while 
the rule carries them through the majority of words 
with an ease as encouraging to them, as satisfactory 
to their friends. » A 

Boalsburg, Pa, April, 1856. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Mr. Eprtor : Books are public things; to be read 
and criticised. But perhaps the “School Journal” 
may think that I am encroaching upon his preroga- 
tive; that I had better keep within my proper sphere, 
and not undertake the task of a reviewer. Well, if 








the “ Journal” thinks thus, let this paper be thrown 
into the corner, for the benefit of future generations, 


I am a general reader of educational works; and 
this short criticism of some of them, is not new. 


Let us begin with Mansfield’s ‘‘ American Educa- 
tion.” In this work of 330 pages, there are not less 
than between forty and fifty errors :—either typogra- 
phical, or author-graphical. 

In Northend’s “ Teacher and Parent,” are nume- 
rous similar errors. In Emerson’s “School and 
School-Master,” there are also similar errors. My 
reasons for selecting these conspicuous marks as 
my target, is,—I feel a little spite at printers, having 
suffered by them, myself: and less conspicuous au- 
thors must themselves father all mistakes. 

Perhaps I should give you some of these errors. 
If the School Journal grant me a space in the next 
number, for that purpose, I will point them out: 
perhaps they may be interesting and instructive to 
teachers. 

Mr. Editor, I said that these criticisms were not 
new: but, the design of publishing them, is. In this 
essay, I had intended to notice, merely, a work just 
republished, entitled “ Confessions of a School-mas- 
ter,” by Wm. Alcott, M. D., and the others were 
thrown in to make up the budget. I will not, how- 
ever, give a lengthy review: first, because I do not 
feel myself to be capable,—and second, because 
teachers should read the book, rather than my criti- 
cisms. My few remarks will be deductions drawn 
from certain passages in the work, for the benefit of 
young teachers, rather than criticisms of its merits. 
I was amused with the author's account of his first 
examination by the Board of Directors of his dis- 
trict. 

“ How many sounds has A ?” 

“ How many sounds has B ?” 

“ How many sounds has C 2?” 
and so on through the “ Introduction to the spelling 
book”;—but what those sounds are, we presume that 
neither teacher nor examiner knew. 

There is a moral in this. How often have we 
heard pupils drilled in all the elements of the English 
language, without their knowing a sound. Even in 
some of our higher schools, we sometimes hear the 
same process. Not long since, I witnessed a public 
examination of the pupils of one of the best schools 
of our State, where I heard the same old fashioned 
mode of 

“ How many sounds has A ?” 

“ How many sounds has B?” &c. 

“What are mutes, liquids, vowels, semivowels, 
consonants,” &c., &c. 

But whether they knew more than to repeat the 
words of the book,—the public were ignorant. Per- 
haps they did know every elementary sound of the 
English language; I thought so; and still think so; 
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put did the public think so? If it did, nothing was 
exhibited by the pupils to illustrate the truth to the 
public ear. The moral drawn from this is, that a pub- 
lic examination does not always exhibit the proficien- 
cy of pupils ; and when they are not well taught, it 
conceals their defects. 

But to the work under review :—The author,—a 
plain country schoolmaster,—seems to have arrived, 
by his experience, at the same conclusions at which 
all experienced teachers have arrived : among which 
we reckon those of our most cistinguished modern 
educators. One of these conclusions, I will partic- 
ularly refer to, because the author, himself, so earn- 
estly endeavors to enforce the truth upon his read- 
ers, in different parts of his work; and also because 
it is slighted by teachers who seem to think other- 
wise: or act as if they thought so. Mark this,—“I 
have discovered by experience that nr wHO CANNOT 
READ WELL HIMSELF, CANNOT TEACH OTHERS TO READ. I 
do not say that they cannot teach the pupil to pro- 
nounce words; but I do not regard that as worthy 
of the name of reading.” “And,” he says again, 
“Experience has taught me this fact, that children 
learn to read chiefly by imitating others.” In another 
place, he says, “ Pupils, in reading, I again say, are 
very powerfully influenced by example. If I ever 
had any considerable success in teaching in this 
branch, it was the result of my constant efforts to 
induce them to imitate the teacher.” 

Amen, say I to that. One teacher at least will | 
bear testimony to its truth. No teacher was ever 
successful in any science or art, who was not himself 
proficient therein. Yet how many. pupils ever re- 
ceived the benefit of instruction in elocution, by an 
elocutionist? In the common school, itis not. In 
the academy and the high school, it is not to be 
found. And in the College, where is the professor 
of elocution? But I have said enough. 

Iwill conclude this essay by the assertion, that the 
principles of reading are less understood and prac- 
ticed, and, consequently less taught in the common 
school, academy, and college, than any other branch 
of a scientific education. 

RK. Lamporn. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., April, 1856. 





DISTRICT SUPERVISION. 

Mr. Epitor :—Thonugh possessed of a very limited 
education, but enough to know the want of it, 
I believe it to be the duty of every citizen, in a re- 
public like ours where every one has his due influ- 
ence, to impart his ideas for the improvement of our 
laws. 

The April No. of your School Journal informs us 
that a motion has been set on foot to amend our 
school laws, in respect to district supervision. Iam 
glad of this, for it has been very defective from the 
commencement of our system. 





The need of educating the masses is admitted by 
all; and though we have had a system of free schools 
in operation for upwards of twenty years and spent 
money pretty liberally in its support, it does not give 
general satisfaction; we may, therefore, take it for 
granted that there is something wrong somewhere. 
Although our system is gaining favor every year, 
yet there are many who oppose it on account of the 
expense. This would not be the case, if it were ma- 
naged more effectively. 


As our State Superintendent, Ex-Gov. Ritner and 
other prominent men have taken the matter in hand, 
it may hardly be worth my while to try to add any 
thing useful to their suggestions; but, as it can do 
no injury, I will give you my plan :— 

In the first place, elect but one Director every 
year to serve for three years,—I believe I could 
show why three directors are better than six,—then 
let these directors appoint a qualified person whose 
duty it shall be to superintend and visit the schools 
once or twice a month, as the directors shall see fit. 
Let him see that the teacher is doing his duty, that 
the scholars are advancing properly, and what re- 
pairs, fuel, books, fixtures or other apparatus are 
wanting. He should also be required to keep a re- 
gular register of the advancement and attendance of 
each scholar separately, and assist the teacher in 
encouraging the scholars, and any other incidental 
duties that might be assigned. In short, ae should 
be a very zealous friend of education, and particu- 
larly the education of the children of his district. 
He should receive a moderate salary, according to 
the number of schools attended and the amount of 
services rendered ; and should hold his office as long 
as satisfaction is rendered. 

I see by the remarks of the Superintendent, that 
the directors have the power to appoint a person, i. 
e. the secretary, to attend to all these duties. Yes, 
we know they have the power; but will they try the 
experiment, without an act of the Legislature making 
it their duty so to do? 


Mr. Ritner’s remarks show that he is opposed to 
the pay system ; and he also recommends a plan for 
improving the schools. Butif each of the directors 
was to do as he directs, in a district like ours, with 
sixteen schools scattered over about sixty square 
miles of territory, he would find, at the end of anine 
months’ school term, that he had a good deal of la- 
bor and trouble without any compensation, except 
the goodwill of only a part of his fellow-citizens. 

S. Bianx. 

Salisbury Dt., Lancaster co., April 14, 1856. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Burrowes:—I have looked anxiously for 
yourself or some of your correspondents, to say some- 
thing on this important subject; and the hope of 
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bringing out those more able than myself, in advo- 
cacy of the utility of vocal music .as an exercise anda 
science in the Common Schools, induces me to say 
something on the subject. 

It is to be regretted that while common school 
education in its march of progress has given much 
attention to Geography, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Mathematics, &c., the study of vocal music has been 
almost wholly everlooked, or forgotten. To be a 
good singer is nearly as important as to be a good 
reader. It adds much to our enjoyment. It ele- 
vates the feelings, drives dull care away, softens the 
heart, and by its powerful influence brings us into 
closer communication with our maker.—Now, why 
does this healthful and interesting exercise, receive 
so little attention in the schools of the state? Isit 
because teachers and parents think there is no ben- 
efit to be derived from it, or no usefulness connect- 
ed with it; or do teachers think it impracticable 
to teach children to sing? In my observation and 
experience, I have found it both natural and useful 
for children to sing. As it is a part of their nature 
to sing and be joyful, they do and will sing ; and is 
it not far better to bring out that talent and culti- 
vate it, and thereby elevate their feelings and improve 
their moral nature, than to leave itia an unimpro- 
ved state, ready to be perverted and worked upon 
by the coarse and rude songs, heard in the streets 
and by-ways ? 

The moralizing and harmonizing influence of mu- 
sic upon children, as well as grown persons, is well 
known ; and why have teachers ro long neglected to 
bring this important branch to their aid, in disci- 
plining, and governing theirschools? For it is univer- 
sally admitted that it softens boisterous and unruly 
dispositions and dispels hatred and anger; and, in 
place of revengeful feelings, implants kindness, char- 
ity, and an earnest desire for each others happiness. 

Vocal music is conducive to both physical and 
mental development, and should be taught in every 
school for recreative as well as scientific exercise. 

When dulness makes its appearence in the school 
room, (and what teacher has not met with it,) asong 
will inspire new energy in the pupils’ bodies as well 
as minds, as it expands the chest, and thereby ad- 
mits a greater amount of air into the lungs, sending 
purer blood to every part of the body.—The singing 
of a familiar and favorite song, will brighten every 
youthful countenance,and senda thrill of joy through- 
out the school. The song ended, the pupils will re- 


sume their studies with renewed interest and increased 
pleasure. 


The effect of vocal music upon the organs of speech 
js marked and apparent. The hoarse, rough voice 
can be trained and softened into smooth and melo- 
dious tones ; while the weak and timid voice can be 
brought out and cultivated so as to become strong 
and clear. It also strengthens the social ties, and 





adds very materially to the enjoyment of teacherg 
and pupils. 

The many advantages of vocal music, and the be- 
nign influence it exerts on all classes of society,— 
justly entitle it to receive equal attention, at least, 
with the other branches now required to be taught 
in all the public schools. 

Should you deem this worth a place in your truly 
valuable “Journal,” I may, on another occasion, 
give the plan pursued in teaching music in a com- 


}mon school, and the suecess experienced. 


Uwehlan, Chester Co. Pa, April, 1856. A. 

















County Superintendeucn. 





DELAWABE C0O.---Call for a Teachers’ Institute. 


The next regular semi-annual session of the Dela- 
ware County Teachers’ Institute, will take place on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, the 22d, 23d and 
24th of the present month (May), in Fulton Hall, in 
the borough of Chester, to commence on Thursday, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

To directors, teachers, and all interested in the 
promotion of the great interests of education, I beg 
leave to make a few suggestions relative to the pre- 
sent meeting of the Institute. And first, generally: 
The coming session is to be, in one or two points of 
view, an important one. Aside from the practical 
instruction and illustrations of the branches taught 
in our schools, which will be given, there will be 
some discussion upon topics of interest, especially 
to teachers. At the last session, a committee was 
appointed to report upon the best manner of con- 
ducting Teachers’ Institutes, and the best means of 
raising funds to procure for ourselves competent in- 
structors from abroad. The consideration of this 
report should be one of interest to us all. The time 
has come for a more thorough and efficient organi- 
zation of our Institute. Each of the preceding ses- 
sions has exhibited an increase in spirit and useful- 
ness. It is our wish to infuse more vitality and effi- 
ciency for good into these gatherings. 


Anything which will accomplish this object, I 
doubt not will receive the earnest support of all con- 
nected with the School System in ourcounty. It is 
to be hoped that School Directors will so far appre- 
ciate the value of the Teachers’ Institute to their 
teachers as to offer them the inducement of their 
time to attend its sessions. A few of the Districts 
have previously done, and will continue to do so: 
and we shall rejoice to see others following the ex- 
ample. This step, on the part of Directors, will in- 
sure a general attendance of teachers, a very desira- 
ble end to be attained. Two or three days, or even 
a week of time, can, by no possible means, result in 
a loss to the District when spent by the teachers at 
such a place as a Teachers’ Institute. 


It is a fact that those teachers who attend the In- 
stitute teach better. They improve upon themselves 
and others. It is to be regretted that heretofore 
some have staid away because time was not given 
them to attend, without a deduction of wages. This 
should not be. The time is a small item, when the 
purpose for which it is spent is taken into account: 
and whether it is given or not by the board of Di- 
rectors, we think none can regret in the end the, 
trifling loss. Bolt then the door of the school-room 
and come; and I doubt not, you will find the hand 
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of friendship and welcome extended by many of our 
citizens. Some notice of the exercises will be pre- 
viously given in the county = geo 
Cuaries W. Deans, Co. Sup’t. 

Chester, April, 1856. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS OF WEST™ 
MORLEAND COUNTY. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is doubtless known to the great- 
er part of you, that something has been done, or is 
about to be done, in almost every county ofthe State 
for the improvement of instruetors of youth. The 
chief hindrance to the improvement of oar Common 
Schools, is the want of competent teachers. You 
will find in the reports of County Supts., the general 
complaint, that “we have not enough of teachers ful- 
ly qualified to take charge of one half-of our Schools, 
and before we can do much else, we must secure the 
services of competent and zealous ones.” This has 
compelled County Superintendents to establish 
schools for the instruction of such as need to im- 

rove. 

Let us look at our own County, and see how it 
stands in this respect. Does it form an exception 
to the rest? No, it is manifest that at least fifty 
or sixty of our teachers are not qualified to take 
charge of schools at all, and that two-thirds of the 
remainder need to make some, (and very many of 
them) much improvement. This is a simple fact, 
and yet the assertion may give offence. But to good 
teachers and good citizens it will give no offence. 
For to correct a fault or cure a malady, we must 
first realize that it exists; then we can find the cure. 
What, then, must be done to remedy this evil? We 
must have a Normal School this summer. Feeling this 
necessity, I was looking out a place to locate one, 
when Mr. Stutzman, of Somerset County, proposed 
to Mr. Gibbons, of Fayette, and myself, to hold a con- 
ference, with a view to the establishment of a joint 
school for the three counties, in Mt. Pleasant. We 
metand agreed to goon, but objections to the location 
from various quarters overturned the project. In the 
mean time the Trustees of Mt. Pleasant College in- 
troduced a Normal or Teachers’ department into 
that Institution. ‘This affords facilities for teachers 
of the Southern portion of the County to improve 
themselves; but something must be done for the re- 
mainder. lam now making arrangements to estab- 
lish a Normal School at some point convenient to 
the Northern and Eastern parts. 

Now, gentlemen, these schools cannot benefit 
teachers unless they attend them. Let me exhort 
every teacher who needs improvement, to go to one 
of them—to any of them, forthere is no emulation 
or antagonism between them. I must, to meet .he 
demands of the public, be more stringent in my ex- 
aminations next year; and unless improvement is 
made, (as the profession of teaching must be rid of 
its useless members) many will be rejected. Justice 
to the children of the County and to their tax-pay- 
ing parents, demands it. I say then, again, attend 
some good school. I will advertise as soon as I can. 
Having no pecuniary interest in it, I do not hesitate 
to urge you to attend it. 





Jas. I, M’Cormick, 
County Supt. 


TO THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF ALLEGHENY CO. 

GentLemMen.—Blank forms for the “ Annual Re- 
ag have been received and can be obtained at A. 

. English & Co's. book store, No. 79 Wood street. 

Also, copies of the “School Architecture” can be 
procured at the same place. 





The annual reports should be returned to the un- 
dersigned before lst of June next. Directors should 
see to this, as the department, (as per a late deci- 
sion published in the Schoo! Journal) will withhold 
the State appropriation of the ensuing year. 

The undersigned regrets exceedingly, that owing 
to the severity of the winter, in consequence of which 
many of the schools were suspended—the snow 
dirfts blocking up‘the roads, and in many places ren- 
dered them impassable ; and owing to a variety of 
other causes, he was unable to visit more than one 
half of the Rural District Schools. He deems it 
proper to make this statement, in justice to himself 
and out of respect for those Teachers and Direct- 
ors whose schools he has not visited. 

That he has not been idle, many can attest ;—his 
own family can truthfully assert, that*his absence 
from home has generally extended from Monday 
morning until Saturday evening. 

It affords the Superintendent much pleasure to be 
able to communicate the fact that there has been @ 
marked effort on the part of the teachers generally, 
to elevate the standard of their profession by a cor- 
responding desire to qualify themselves for a faith- 
ful discharge of their responsible duties; and wher- 
ever this spirit has prevailed, Teachers’ Institutes or 
Associations have immediately sprung up, thereby 
creating a deeper interest in the community and giv- 
ing to the cause an impetus that is unparalleled. 

‘Teachers and those desiring to prepare for teach- 
ing, can row avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded for further improvement, ait the various Nor- 
mal Institutes of the two cities, which meet respec- 
tively two or three evenings of each week. 

The undersigned would here state, lest his posi- 
tion might be misunderstood, that whilst he is desi- 
rous of contributing his aid to the support and pros- 
perity of all such institutions, and is willing to lec- 
ture, whenever invited,to the students of each—still 
he wishes it to be distinctly uaderstood, that he is 
not pecuniarily interested in any, save the one at 
his own residence, (Mansfield,) and is not connect. 
ed with the one at Iron City College more than any 
other. 

He trusts that all will be well patronized and that 
great good may be the result. 


On Saturday next, (19th inst.,) the last examina- 
tion for the present school year, will be held at the 
Iron City College. All “ Provisional Certificates” 
bearing date, at anytime priorto the Istof June next, 
will then expire by their own limitation, All “Pro- 
fessional Certificates” given this school year will, af 
ter June, next, be regarded on/y as third class cer- 
tificates. The subscriber will be happy to renew, 
when called upon, the Professional certificates of all 
those with regard to whose qualifications he is amply 
satisfied, B. M. Kers, Co. Sup’t. 

Pittsburg, April 14, 1856. 





Educational Societies. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CRAWFORD COUNTY TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The Grawford County Teachers’ Association met 
inthe Brick School House, South Ward, Meadville, 
March 31, 1856. President, 8. S. Sears. 

Messrs. Bates and Sears entertained the society 
with remarks, showing the improvement of the 
teachers, and the rapid progress of our schools since 
the organization of the Crawford County Associa 





tion. 
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The committee on nominations made the following 
report. 

President—S. P. Batss, A. M. 

Vice Presidents—Mrs. 8S. Barber and Miss F. H. 
Bloomfield. 


Recording Secretary—C. E. Anderson. 


Corresponding Secretary—Thomas F, Thickstun. 
Treasurer—H. S. Kennedy. 


Executive Committee—T. F. Thickstun, J. C. 
Marcy and C. E. Anderson. The persons nominated 
were declared duly elected. 


On leaving the chair, Mr. Sears madea few appro- 
priate remarks ; he thanked the members present for 
their kindness shown him while acting as President ; 
he hoped that the Association would continue to 
prosper. 

Prof. 8. P. Bates upon assuming the responsibili- 
ties of the office, said he felt grateful for the honor 
conferred upon him, and would endeavor to perform 
the duties of the office to the best of his ability, feel- 
ing assured he would have the hearty co-operation 
of the members of the Society. 

Rev. Mr. Hawkins favored the Society with some 
practical remarks with regard to teaching and our 
Common Schools, as being the palladium of our free 
institutions. 

Prof. Thickstan said that the elevation of the 
teacher and the profession, depended very much up- 
on the teachers themselves. 

Mr. Bailey thought it best, in meeting in associa- 
tious of this kind, to make up acquaintance ; not to 
be too diffident. The speaker concluded by making 
some remarks upon the objects of education; the 
great and leading one should be to cultivate the in- 
tellect as a means of religious culture. 

Adjourned to meet at the Court House at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION, 


A committee of two consisting of Rev. Hazen and 
C. E. Anderson, was appointed to seat the boys, 
and keep them in order, 

Teachers’ experience.—The Rev.. Mr. Hawkins 
said, teaching is pleasurable, painful and trying. 
The pleasurable increases with the length of time 
taught ; as a general thing, teaching may be madea 
pleasurable profession. 

Prof. Hogue commenced very young; it is best to 
make but few rules; have a uniformity of books; 
monthly examinations for the purpose of reviewing 
studies, accompanied with compositions; schools visi- 
ting each other; all calculated to create an interest. 

Prof. Martin said he found teaching to be a pleas- 
ant profession ; secure action on the part of the pu- 
pils ; reproof in public, rather hardens, than benefits 
the scholar ; private interviews are much better; pu- 
pils should be thoroughly trained in the elements of 
their studies ; let everything be well done. 

Lecture by S. 8. Sears.—The elevation of the pro- 
fession is owing to the exertion of the teacher, and 
what is now lacking must be rectified by them.— 
Teachers’ Institutes are instrumental in elevating the 
profession ; many scholars go to school for the in- 
struction of the teacher, and not for the purpose of 
studying ; Graded Schools are calculated to lift aca- 
demies and colleges from the low ground they now 
occupy. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 
Opened with reading a portion of Scripture, and 


prayer by Rev. J. Uncles, 
xperience of Teachers. Miss Clark, Dr. Cotton 





and. others spoke, Their experience was interesting 
and instructive. 

Mentalarithmetic. R. L. Hogue made afew remarks 
on the importance of a thorough knowledge of Men- 
tal Arithmetic, and his manner of teaching it—gave 
several examples to the class, which were solved 
promptly and with accuracy. 

Written arithmetic, S.S. Sears. Spent 30 min- 
utes in explaining Common Fractions, 

Prof. S. P. Bates spent forty minutes in Reading, 
| Dwelt particularly on inflexion and emphasis. 

A committee consisting of W. C. Birvhard,S. M, 
Culbertson, and Miss E, J. Thickstun was appoint- 
ed to select persons to read Essays at the next meet- 
ing of the Institute. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Debate—Resolved, That declamation and compo- 
sitions should be required of scholars 1n the District 
Schools. Messrs. Carothers, Clarke, Birchard, 
Hawkins and Sears spoke on the subject. 

Essay, by Miss 8. Barber. Subject—Regular at- 
tendance at School. 

Address by J. C. Marcy. Spoke on the following 
topics: lst. Business of Teaching. 2d. Be careful 
not to adopt too many Rules, 3d. Teach the rudi- 
ments thoroughly. 

Geography by Prof. T. F. Thickstun. Ist. Man- 
ner of Teaching Geography. 2d. The first requisite 
is to know what we have to deal with. 3d. Be 
original. 

Remarks by J. Uncles and 8. 8. Sears, showing 
the superiority of the outline system over all others. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Report on School Houses, by S. S. Sears. The 
speaker showed very clearly that a great proportion 
of the houses, were unfit to teach in; he divided the 
houses into four classes, viz : the old log, brown, red 
and new white frame; the first were worse than 
useless, the latter comfortable and convenient; be- 
sides these, a few two story houses erected in dif- 
ferent parts of the county; one of the stories in- 
tended for elections and township meetings, and the 
other for graded or high schools, thus bringing aca- 
demical instruction home to each township. 

Lecture by A. B. Richmond, Esq., on the Impor- 
tance of the Study of Philosophy and Chemistry. 
The speaker showed very plainly the importance of 
a knowledge of these sciences; of all the sciences 
that should be studied, these rank as the first; 
they should be studied thoroughly and systematical- 
ly ; there is no situation in life in which a knowledge 
of these sciences is not useful ; to the female a know- 
ledge of Chemistry is absolutely indispensable. In 
short, the subject was treated in a masterly and 
highly interesting manner. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Opened with reading Scripture and prayer, by 
Rev. J. Uncles. 

Discussion of thirty minutes, on the following 
question: What is the best method of teaching 
English Grammar? Messrs. Hogue, Holt, Gregg, G. 
R. Amidon, Carothers, Amidon, sr., and Miss Stew- 
art, took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Hogue demonstrated the common method of 
obtaining the greatest common divisor. Mr. Sears 
explained the principles involved in Allegation Al- 
ternate. 

Essay, by Ira Baily. Subject, Address to Teachers. 

Reading, by Prof.S. P. Bates. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Lecture by Dr. Stebbins, On the best method of 





teaching English Grammar. The speaker said, the 
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study of language should by the last, for thissim-| Address, by Mr. Hogue, on School Government. 
le reason: it requires maturity of mind. His man-| The speaker enumerated the following particulars, 
ner of imparting instruction in grammar was very which may be applied to advantage in governing a 
plain, and it was what we might call the common 'school:-The Influence of example, Self-Government, 
sense method, and therefore easily understood. | Regular System, Neatness, Moral Influence, Love 
Discussion on punctuality in schools. Messrs.;and Respect gained by Politeness, Good Humor 
Hogue, Carothers, Hawkins, Baily and Balch took and Kindness. Study the disposition of your scho- 
art in the discussion. jlars. Rule, do right, and rules of deportment. 
Miss Eastman and her Glee Club entertained the; Discussion on the best manner of teaching Ortho- 
Association with some excellent vocal music, accom-| graphy. Messrs. Amidon, sr., Carothers, Birchard, 
panied with the sweet sounds of the melodeon. | Uncles, Hawkins, Thickstun and Gregg, took part 
Essay by Miss M. Bates. Subject—Drawing. | in the discussion. 





Geography, by Prof. T. F. Thickstuv. His meth-| Lecture by Prof. Thickstun, on the Course of 


od of imparting geographical instruction needs no | 
encomium., | 


EVENING SESSION. | 


Discussion on the following question: Whatare) 
the motives to be appealed to, as incentives to urge | 
scholars to action? 

Messrs. Thickstun, Sears, Balch and Dugan took | 
part in the discussion. 

Lecture to Teachers, by Rev. Hawkins. Teach-, 
ers should feel deeply the importance of the impres- | 
sions they make upon the minds of their pupils.—! 
Strive to be popular teachers, ¢. ¢., gain the respect , 
and confidence of both parents and children.— 
Awake new thoughts in the minds of your pupils every | 
day. Impress parents with the importance of hav- | 
ing the minds of their children well cultivated for 
the duties of life, for happiness here and hereafter. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
. Opened with reading Scripture and Prayer by Mr. 
ugan. 

A discussion on the best method of teaching Eng- 
lish Grammar. Messrs. Marcy, Sharpe, Clark, 
Wykoff, Dugan and Sears. 

Address by S. 8. Sears. Topic—Thoroughness | 





Empire. This was emphatically multum in parvo. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Discussion on the subject of Studying History, in 
connection with Geography. Messrs. Carothers, 
Dugan, Thickstun and Prof. Martin, engaged in the 
discussion. 

Essay, by Mr. W. C. Birchard. Subject—Thor- 
ough Culture. The lecturer in the course of his re- 
marks clearly demonstrated the necessity of instruc- 
tors being well informed. 

Lecture, by Prof. 8. P. Bates, on the subject of 
Language. This was an able Lecture, and clearly 
set forth the importance of the study of language. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

Opened by reading Scripture and Prayer by T. 
F. Thickstun. 

The question, Ought Physiology be taught in our 
common schools? Discussed by Messrs. Sacket, 
Carothers, Clark, Hogue, Sharp and Thickstun. A 
majority of the speakers supported the question. 

Geography by Prof. Thickstun. ‘The lecturer af- 
firmed that the young Scholar should not be put at 
political divisions first, but physical. The class was 
then exercised in concert singing as a manner of 


and ability of teachers in the branches to be taught teaching this interesting and useful branch of learn- 


in our Common Schools, and the importance of at- | 
tending public examinations. 

Mr. Sears stated that within the last year, there 
was a decided improvement ina great number of 
teachers, but there were others that were making 
very little progress. He hoped these would be dili- 
gent and qualify themselves for the responsible po- 
sitions they were aspiring to occupy. The speaker 
stated that, during the time he had acted as Super- 
intendent, he had granted but twenty-two permanent 
certificates. 

Mental Arithmetic, by Mr. Hogue. Dwelt par- 
ticularly on common Fractions, exercising the class 
at considerable length. 

Written Arithmetic, by I. Baily. The exercise 
was confined to the explanation of the principles 
involved in Addition and Subtraction of simple num- 
bers. 

Reading, by Mr. Bates; exercised the class upon 
the rising inflection. Endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of teachers the importance of making the 
sound an echo to the sense. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Address by Dr. Stebbins. Subject—Things prop- 
er to be taught in our schools. The fundamental 
branches should always be taught and thoroughly 
taught. In teaching, create or inspire an enthusiasm. 
The teacher must be the life and soul of the school. 
Botany should be taught in all our schools. This 
is a very pleasing, interesting and instructive study. 
Teachers should use this study as a lever to bring 
out others which are dry and uninteresting. Teach 





character, that the children under your care may 
gtow up to be men and women, 


ing. 

Mental Aritemetic by Mr. Hogue.—The class was 
exercised with questions and demonstration of short 
rules. 

Mr. Baily, on Arithmetic. Explained the rule 
for the extraction of the Cube Root, and the rule for 
casting interest on notes with partial payments. 

Prof. Bates, on reading. Subject.—The tonesof 
the Voice. The lecturer drilled the class extensive- 
ly on this point. After which he again introduced 
the subject of making the sound an echo to the sense. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Discussion. What are the advantages from at- 
tending Teachers’ Institutes? by Messrs. Carothers, 
Gregg, Hogue, Thickstun, Sharp, Birchard, Dugan, 
and Miss Clark and Stewart. 

Physiology, by Prof. Thickstun. The leeturer 
showed very clearly in the course of his remarks, 
that a knowledge of this science was necessary for 


| the preservation of health, and a full development of 


both mind and bady. 

Essay, by Miss F. A. Bloomfield, on Neatness in 
common schools. 

Penmanship, by Prof. Bates. One great object of 
our instructors in teaching writing, should be to teach 
uniformity.—The lecturer illustrated on the black- 
board how this uniformity may be taught. 

History, by Prof. Thickstun. The lecturer resum- 
ed the subject of The Course of Empire. This 
was an interesting lecture, embracing the time from 
the Patriarchal Fathers down to the commencement 
of the decline of the Roman empire. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Lecture, by Dr. A. B. Robbins. Subject—The 
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Teeth. The lecturer gave an analysis of the teeth 
showing the different substances of which they are 
composed—how they are often injured and destroy- 
ed—and the means by which they may be preserved. 
Lecture, by Dr. Stebbins, on the Object of Edu- 
cation. This is the great subject of life. You have 
committed to you the formation of the characters 
of those placed under your eare. The great object 
of education is to make men and women. ‘To bea 
President is nothing, to be a farmer is something, 
but to be aman is everything. The man that is 
truly educated can make everything to serve him. 
Education consists in developing the mind; reading, 
writing, &c., are only the instruments to be made 
use of in becoming truly educated. They are the 
mere engines which the mind makes use of as a 
means to anend. The end of education is to give 
growth to everything that constitutes the man. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


T. F. Thickstun, Corresponding Secretary, read a 
report from Cambridge Teachers’ Institute, which 
was received and ordered to be filed upon the min- 
utes. 

The following persons were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Arrangement for the next meeting of the In- 
stitute, to be held at Cambridge: A. B. Ross, Cy- 
rus Kitchen, V. Pitts, M. D., J. H. Gray, M. D., 
and John Clark. 

The committee on Themes made the following re- 
port. for the next session of the Institute: 

Disposition of the Teacher—Miss E. M. Clark. 

Profession of the Teacher—Miss E. McEntire. 

The Mind of the Teacher—Miss I. H. Gelvin. 

School House Furniture—Miss L. Stewart. 

Parental Co-operation with the Teacher—Wnm. 
Hadley. 

The Teacher’s First Day in the School House— 
O. H. Sacket. 

How shall we make School Attractive ?—R. S. 
Hogue. 

Good Teachers—C. EK. Anderson. 

Moral Deportment of the Teacher—J. A. Clark. 

Pleasures of Teaching a District School—C. Car- 
others. 

Short and thorongh—S. Wikoff. 

Common School Mismanagement and Incompe- 
tence—K. P. Snow. 

Development of Mind—Miss E. A. Birchard. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. J. 
Uncles : 

Resolved, That Mr. 8.S. Sears, whose connection 
with the Common Schools of this county is dissolv- 
ed_by his resignation as County Superintendent, has 
our respect for the ability with which he has discharg- 
ed his duties; and carries with him our best wishes 
for his personal welfare and success in his new field 
of labor. 

On motion, the resolution was adopted. 


The committee on resolutions reported the follow- 
ing, which were taken up separately, discussed and 
adopted: 

Resolved, That we have increased confidence in 
the benefits to be derived from the County Super- 
intendency ; and we fully believe, that when the of- 
fice shall have had the advantages of time and an 
adequate compensation, it will be regarded in Penn- 
sylvania, as in sister States, as an indispensable fea- 
ture in the Common School law of the State. 

Resolved, That the present School law permits the 
election of Trustees in the several sub-school dis- 
tricts, with all the powers and privileges which they 
bad under the old law. 








Resolved, That the necessity of Normal Schools for 
the training of teachers, is becoming every day more 
apparent, and that we would regard their establish- 
ment by the Legislature as the crowning act of intel- 
ligent reform. 

Resolved, That in the absence of these, we re- 
spectfully but earnestly urge that state aid should be 
extended by the proper authorities to the various 
county Institutes of the State. 

Resolved, That we believe Consolidated or Union 
Schools, to be essential to the educational interests 
of the country ; we believe also that they will be suc- 
cessfully and permanently established only, when by 
State aid or otherwise, well trained teachers shall 
have been prepared to take charge of them. 

Resolved, That uniformity of text-books through. 
out the county is exceedingly desirable, and that a 
committee be appointed by the chairman to select 
and recommend a series of text-books to the Di- 
rectors of the county, and to report at the Spring 
Session of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we recommend to all the teach- 
ers of the county to become subscribers to the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That reading the Scriptures and sing- 
ing, ought to be introduced in all the schools of the 
county. 

Mr. F. M. Gregg then offered the following reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, 'That a copy of the above resolutions be 
forwarded to the Pennsylvania School Journal for 
publication. 

On motion, the association adjourned to hold its 
next session in Cambridge. 

S. P. Bares, President. 
C. E, Anperson, Secretary. 





LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, heldin the room 
of the Female High School of Lancaster city, on the 
lith of November, 1855, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President—J. P. Wickersham. 

Vice President—W. V. Davis. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs, L. V. Row. 

Recording Secretary—Seymour Preston. 

Treasurer—Chas, Twining. 

Standing Committee—L. M. Hobbs, E. Lamborn, 
E. G. Groff and Amos Row. 

The following persons were elected members of 
the Association : 

J. C. Carothers, Maytown. 

Kli Sivered, Kinzers. 

J. F. Stoddard and Edw. Brooks, Millersviile. 
K. H. Green, Maytown. 

H. M Dougherty, Marietta. 

F. S. Pyfer, Columbia. 

A. J. Hughes, Millersville. 

The treasury committee reported $26 in the trea- 
sury. The report was accepted. 

[Signed by the officers.] 





LANCASTER COQUNTY—DONEGAL DISTRICT. 
At one of the regular weekly meetings of the East 
Donegal Teachers’ Institute, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
Wuereas, The present session of school in Kast 
Donegal district is about to close, and we must se- 





parate and consequently discontinue our meetings; 
we feel it to be our duty to express publicly oursem- 
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timents with reference to the common school sys- 
tem, County Superintendency, &c. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we consider the present common 
school system to be superior to any that has been in 
existence in our State ; that so far as the qualities 
of a law can be tested in so short a time, and from 
our immediate connection with it, we believe it is 
more efficient in advancing the cause of education 
—elevating the Teacher’s profession and awakening 
the public mind to the importance of the subject than 
any preceding act ; yet we do not consider it the ‘“‘ne 

lus ultra,” as excelsior should be the motto in this, 
as well as every other subject, but sufficient time 
should be given to allow the system to fully develope 
itself, and then any change should certainly be an 
improvement. 

Resolved, That we consider Normal Schools as 
almost indispensable accompaniments to the efficien- 
cy of the system, and those County Superintendents, 
who by their efforts have succeeded in starting in 
operation and aided in carrying on such schools, me- 
rit the gratitude of all friends of education. 

Resolved, That we hail with pride the progress of 
the Normal School of Lancaster county, and believe 
that it bids fair to surpass every other institution of 
the kind in the State. 

Resolved, That in the faithful discharge of his du- 
ties, the County Superintendent of Lancaster county 
merits the confidence, and should have the support 
of every friend of education ; we heartily concur in 
his efforts to raise the standard of the profession, and 
no friend of progress can consistently oppose a thing 
which is calculated to produce such beneficial re- 
sults. 

Resolved, That Pa. School Journal is the Teach- 
er’s friend, and should not only be patronized by 
every one who intends to teach, but by every friend 
of education. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere and heart- 
felt thanks to the school directors of East Donegal 
township, Messrs, Samuel Book, George Shreiner, 
N. M. Peck, John Musser, John G. Hoerner and 
Abm. Strickler, for their kindness in sustaining us 
in every difficulty, and nobly carrying out the law in 
spite of opposition, and their liberality in giving us 
time to visit schools and attend Institutes. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the citizens of 
Kast Donegal township, in having a schoo! board fa- 
vorable to the progressive system of education, and 
that we believe by their untiring exertions they feel 
determined to lead the van, in the cause of educa- 
tion in Lancaster county. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions be published in the School Journal and all 
the papers in Lancaster county. 

W.S. Barr, Cor. Sec. 





trust, excited an interest among the citizens of the 
district. They begin to see that teachers are not 
mere hirelings, actuated only by pecuniary motives; 
but that they are really and deeply interested in the 
welfare of those entrusted to their care, 

Our Directors, headed by an efficient and ener- 
getic President, Dr. J. Ream, have been active in 
the discharge of their duties. They paid monthly 
visits to all the schools in the township. 

They granted to their teachers, two days in a 
month to attend the meetings of their Association, 
and also the time spent at Philadelphia during the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. They 
furnish an example to Directors everywhere, to go 
and do likewise. Besides allowing the time, some of 
their number were present at nearly every meeting 
of our Association. East Hempfield is waking, and 
before many winters have rolled round, she will take 
her place as one of the first among the townships of 
Lancaster, in the cause of Education. 

Our Association will also be well represented at 
Millersville, during the coming summer. 

March 14th, 1856. 2%. Mi 


FULTON COUNTY. 

Agreeably to resolution of the Fulton Co. Teach- 
ers’ Institute, I herewith transmit you the report of 
its proceedings, during the session of Feb. 21st and 
22d, for publication. In so doing, I feel assured ofthe 
pleasure it will afford our County editors to give the 
same a place in the columns of their valuable papers ; 
knowing that all true friends of education must feel 
a deep interest in what so clearly betokens a spirit 
of advancement, and gives promise of the dawning 
of new light and new glory in the Common School 
cause of Fulton County. 

Very respectfully, &c., 
Gro. A. Surru, 
Cor. Sec. 





REPORT. 

Notice having been previously given by the Su- 
perintendent, the Teachers and Directors of Fulton 
County met in the Hall of the Court House, in Mc- 
Connellsburg, on the 21st of February. 

Feb. 21st, 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the County 
Superintendent. Mr. Jno. ALEXANDER was called 
to the Chair, and D,. R. Dunlop was appointed Sec- 
retary. The object and design of the Convention 
was then stated in an address by the County Super- 
intendent. 

The following Committee was then appointed to 
arrange business for the meeting: Rev. W. Russell, 
Rev. Jesse Ash and A. Irvine. 

A Committee of five was appointed to draft a 
Constitution, viz: Rev. Russell, W. W. Sellers, J. 
B. Boggs, Rev. Ross, and A. Irvine. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at6$ o’clock, 


EAST HEMPFIELD DISTRICT---LANCASTER COUNTY.| P. M 


Mr. Burrowss:—Permit me to lay before you a 
brief account of our doings in this district, during 
the past winter. 

The teachers of this district have been actively at 
work. Soon after the opening of their schools they 
formed a Mutual Improvement Association, which 
met regularly every two weeks, until the close of the 
schools. The exercises of the Association consisted 
of exercises in Reading, Geography, Grammar and 
Arithmetic,together with reports on various subjects 
and discussions. 

_ With but one exception, all our teachers, thirteen 
im number, were members of the Association. These 
meetings, beside benefiting the teachers, have, we 





EVENING SEssION, (21st.) 

Pursuant to appointment, the meeting re-assem- 
bled at 64 o’clock, P. M., and was called to order 
by the President; after which an address upon 
“The Practical Utility of Study,” was delivered by 
T. W. B. McFadden, Esq. The gentleman treated 
his subject in a masterly manner, giving utterance 
to many home truths, which were well worthy the 
consideration of all teachers and friends of Common 
Schools. 

On motion of Rev. Ross, Superintendent for the 
County, the question as to the best method of gov- 
erning a school, was taken up and ably discussed by 
Rev. J. Ash, Leonard Alleman and Geo. A. Smith, 
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After which a vote of thanks was tendered to T. 
W. B. McFadden for his address of the evening, 
and an adjournment took place until 10 o’clock, A. 
M. ofthe 22d. 

MORNING SESSION, 

After reading of the minutes, the report of the 
eommittee, previously appointed for drafting a Con- 
stitution for the government of the Association, was 
called for; whereupon the following Constitution 
was read and unanimously adopted. 

Art. I. The name of this society shall be Ful- 
ton County Teachers’ Institute. 

Art. II. The objects of the Institute are further- 
ance of the cause of Education in our midst, by the 
mutual improvement of Teachers’ who are among 
its members; the investigation and discussion of 
the best methods of conducting schools, and of im- 
parting instruction and of other subjects necessary 
to these ; and the awakening of an interest on the 
part of School Directors and the public generally, 
in the welfare of our Common Schools. 

Arr. III. The officers of the Institute shall be a 
President, Vice President, Recording Secretary, 
and Treasurer, whose duties shall be those usually 
devolving on those officers respectively, in other de- 
liberative bodies. 

Art. IV. Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Art. V. By-Laws for the governing of the Insti- 
tute may be adopted by a vote of the members pres- 
ent at any regular meeting; and this constitution 
may be amended by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the members present at any annual meeting. 

Art. VI. Any practical male Teacher may be- 
come a member, by signing this Constitution and 
paying to the Treasurer the sum of twenty-five cents. 
Female Teachers may become members without a 
fee. 

Arr. VII. Any other person friendly to the ob- 
jects of the Institute may, by the payment of a fee 
of fifty cents, become an honorary member and be 
entitled to all the privileges of membership, except 
only the right of voting. 

Art. ViIl. Any School Director of the County, 
may become a member on the payment of 25 cents, 
with the same privileges given to any of the teachers. 

The members having signed this Constitution, the 
Fulton County Teachers’ Institute was declared du- 
ly organized and established. 

The following officers were then chosen: Rev. W. 
Russel, President; Dr. S. EK. Duffield, Vice Presi- 
dent; H. S. Wishart, Recording Secretary; G. A. 
Smith, Corresponding Secretary, and J. W. Bohn, 
Treasurer. 

The President, on being conducted to the chair, 
favored the Institute, with a brief, but most beauti- 
ful and appropriatejaddress. On motion, adjourned 
until 1} o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President having called the house to order, 
minutes of last meeting were read and adopted, after 
which Mr. L. Alleman, of Greencastle, delivered a 
very entertaining Lecture upon the Art of Teaching. 
He was attentively heard throughout, and warmly 
applauded by the members of the Institute and the 
audience. 

The Teachers present, upon request of the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, gave an animated description of 
the various ragged and dilapidated old school houses, 
in which they and the tender offspring of our worthy 
school directors spend the dreary winter school-term. 
With few exceptions the houses were reported as 








low—ill-ventilated—badly heated—badly situated— 
and generally uncomfortable. 

After which a discussion arose upon a resolution, 
offered by G. A. Smith, unfavorable to the use of 
Lyman Cobb’s Spelling Books in the schools of our 
county. ‘The resolution was laid upon the table for 
the time, and the Institute adjourned to meet. at 64 
o’clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Upon the assemblage of the Institute, R. Ross, in 
the absence of the Vice President, was called to 
the chair. The President, Mr. Russel, delivered a 
most forcible and instructive address upon Educa- 
tion. His remarks were practical and evinced much 
knowledge on the subject. His views upon the 
school system, as carried out in our county, met the 
approval of all who desire an advancement and im- 
provement in the educational facilities of our coun- 
try. 

On motion of J. B. Boggs, Esq., a vote of thanks 
of the Institute and audience was unanimously ten- 
dered Rev. W. Russel for his impressive and elo- 
quent address. On motionof E. G. Hedding, a re- 
solution was passed, favoring the use of the scrip- 
tures in our schools. After which G. A. Smith’s re- 
solution, against the use of Cobb’s Books in our 
common schools was called up, and, after a warm 
discussion between G. A. Smith, Rev. W. Russel, 
H.S. Wishart, favoring, and Dr. S. E. Duffield, 
Rev. Jesse Ash, Gen. John Sipes, and A. Irvine, 
opposing the resolution, it was finally adopted. A 
resolution offered by John Sipes, requesting teach. 
ers to use their influence to correct in pupils the 
pernicious habit of using tobacco, was unanimonsly 
adopted. In compliance with a resolution to that 
effect, Rev. Robert Ross, G. A. Smith, Dr. S. KH, 
Duffield, Mr. Dietrick, and Rev. W. Russel, were 
appointed a Committee to examine and report upon 
a complete series of Text-Books, to be recommend- 
ed to the Directors of the County for exclusive use 
in the Schools. After which, on motion, the Insti- 
tute adjourned, to meet in McConnellsburg on the 
last Thursday of September next. It isa matter of 
regret that so few Teachers attended the Institute. 
It is hoped that Teachers and Directors will mani- 
fest a proper spirit hereafter, and encourage the 
Institute by their presence at its next session.— 
Many thanks are due the County Superintendent, 
Robert Ross, for his earnest and successful efforts 
for the advancement of the cause of Education, in 
our midst, and particularly for his able assistance 
in organizing and conducting the Institute. 





CLINTON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The sessions of this Association, held at Salona, 
the 4th, 5th and 6th of February, were of a highly 
interesting character, and very largely attended by 
teachers and friends of education throughout the 
country. The Church in which the meetings were 
held was filled to overflowing. It was estimated 
that over eight hundred persons were in attendance 
at the last meeting, and a large number returned 
who could not gain admittance. 

The interest and liberality manifested by the citi- 
zens of Salona and vicinity appeared to be unbound- 
ed. We shall ever remember the smiles of appro- 
bation with which parents, young and old, greeted us 
on that joyous occasion ;—assuring us, in language 
unmistakeable, that our efforts were approved—that 
age and experience proclaimed us in the right; and 
as often will our memories revert to the pleasant and 
profitable seasons connected with this last meeting, 
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and we shall dwell on their reminiscences with the 
purest emotions of pleasure. ; 
It was heart cheering, also, to find that the teach- 
ers, the most of them young, just engaging in the pro- 
fession, possessed such a due appreciation of the re- 


sponsibility entrusted to them, such a proper energy | 


to perform the dutics of their high and holy office, 
and such an ardent desire to qualify themselves in 
the true “theory and practice,” in order to advance 
the interests of their pupils and thereby promote 
the progress of education in our county. 

In addition to the regular discussions, participa- 
ted in by the members of the Institute, interesting 
and instructive lectures were delivered by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, the President, Messrs. D. G. 
Bush, Wm. G. Waring, Geo. Hastings and G. A. 
Davy. 

fees written by Messrs. G. O. Diese, E. H. 
Shoemaker and the Misses Helen A. Reynolds and 
Sarah Miller were read, which elicited general ap- 
plause. 

The opening address of the President was on the 
Importance of Self-Improvement of Teachers, in 
which he urged the necessity of applying assiduous- 
ly and perseveringly to their vocation—of cultivating 
a spirit of friendship and respect for each other—of 
extending their influence inevery possible direction. 
During the sessions, he delivered a lecture to parents 
on the evils resulting from an Irregular Attendance; 
and at the ciose, one on the Educational Tendencies 
of the uge, concluding with encouraging remarks to 
Teachers. 

Henry L. Dieffenbach, the Superintendent of 
this county, (who by the way, is devoting his whole 
time and energies to the elevation of the Schools in 
this section, and to the establishment of a firmer 
and more perfect system of instruction) was present 
and lectured to the teachers, from time to time, on 
their important duties and relations—and on the 
last evening, delivered a most interesting address to 
parents, pupils and school directors. 

Mr. Davy lectured on General Education—the 
necessity of educating all of the faculties. The sub- 
jeet of Mr. Bush’s lecture was “ Physical Geogra- 
phy” which occupied nearly the whole of one eve- 
ning, and which was highly instructive and enter- 
taining. Mr. B. is a distinguished educator—an 
agent for Pelton’s Outline Maps, and is accom- 
plishing a great work in the cause, by introducing 
— Maps into nearly all of the schools in the 
State. 


Mr. Wm. G. Waring lectured on the importance 
and utility of teachers understanding Phonography, 
both on account of its own great merit, and of its 
value as a means of securing thorough practice in 
the principles of reading, and of long hand writing, 
and drawing. He also spoke on the importance of 
different branches of elementary instruction. 

Mr. Geo. Hastings read a very able paper on the 
requisite qualifications of a Teacher, aside from his 
literary attainments. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it be our earnest endeavor to cul- 
tivate among the Teachers of this county, and other 
counties, a spirit of friendship, respect and fraterni- 
ty: believing that such a course judiciously followed, 
would have a tendency to elevate our profession, and 
establish our cause on a firm and enduring founda- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, lose no opportuni- 
ty for self-improvement, but apply ourselves assidu- 
ously and perseveringly to our vocation, extend our 


influence in every possible direction and drink deep at 
the Pierian fount, until we shall be ornaments to so- 
ciety, useful to all, worthy of our profession—to be 
in short, men and women. 

Resolved, That we have, and hereby express, re- 
newed confidence in the system of School inspec- 
ition by County Superintendents, as provided for by 
the Legislative act of May, 1854. 


Resolved, That we believe females to be as well 
adapted to the office of teaching as males, and that 
when they perform the same amount of labor, they 
should receive the same compensation. 
| Resolved, That we believe the system of County 
Institutes to be one of the best methods of improv- 
jing and elevating the standard of teaching; and 
that it is unfortunate that some of the Boards of 
Directors have refused to allow the teachers in 
their districts the time to attend the Clinton Coun- 
ty Teachers’ Institute. 

Resolved, That we consider those Teachers who 
have, through selfishness or neglect, refused to at- 
tend the present session of the Institute, as unwor- 
|thy the name of Teacher, and as deserving of repri- 
'mand from the County Superintendent. 

cesolved, That each member of the Institute be 
requested to prepare an Essay to be read at the 
meeting in Logansville. 


Resolved, That we recommend the introduction 
of Mental Arithmetic in all our schools. 

Resolved, That we importune and re-importune, if 
necessary, the Directors of our respective districts 
to furnish our schools with Outline Maps, and every 
other useful improvement that the capacities of the 
schools demand. 

Resolved, That Phonographic writing should be 
taught in all our common schools, both on ac- 
count of its own great value, and of its utilities asa 
means of securing thorough practice in the principles 
of reading, and of long hand writing, and drawing. 

Resolved, That a series of writing copy books, 
furnishing copies in a uniform hand, should be intro- 
duced into all our schools; as it is important all 
our scholars should have the best of examples to 
imitate, and should not have their hands broken by 
endeavoring to imitate different styles. 

Resolved, That we continue to recognize the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal as the organ of the State 
Department, and as the right arm of the Teacher; 
and would recommend to all teachers, directors and 
friends of education, to subscribe for the same. 

Resolved, That we, as Teachers, knowing the great 
inconvenience and necessary disorder, occasioned by 
the wants of suitable seats, in a great number of 
our school houses—earnestly demand them of our 
respective Director-. : 

Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of those 
who have it in their power, and that we anxiously 
solicit them, to fix upon a suitable series of books 
in all the branches taught in our common schools; 
and to permit no others. 

Resolved, That one of the greatest benefits that 
could accrue to our common schools, would be the 
result of parents visiting them, and at least month- 
ly ; and therefore we urge its necessity upon them. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered to 
our County Superintendent, for the kind, courteous 
and competent manner in which he has discharged 
the duties of his responsible office ; and also, that to 
the President and officers of the Institute, be prof- 
fered our thanks for the able manner in which they 
have discharged their duties. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the citi- 
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gens of Salona and the surrounding country, for 


their hospitality,-attendance and attention during 


the progress of our Institute—to Prof. Bush for his 
very interesting and profitable lecture on Geogra- 
ae that great friend of education, Mr. Waring, 
or his lecture on Phonography—to the Salona Vo- 
calists, for the heart-cheering strains of music with 
which they have favored us—to the Trustees of the 
church in which our Institute has been held, and 
also to Mr. Herr's and Hyatt’s reading classes, for 
the able manner in which they performed the task 
assigned them ; and in fine, to all not belonging to 
the Institute, that favored us with their remarks. 
The whole proceedings were harmonious, decorous, 
and, we think, reflected great credit on the mem- 
bers and the county in which it was held. Although 
it is still an infant association—this being its third 
meeting,—we confidently trust and believe, itis only 
one of a series of annual and semi-annual meetings, 
that will accomplish an untold amount of good, and 
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The Instructors are paid, fuel is bought, and all the 
various expenses are met from this source alone.— 
We furnish education at cost. If the article we sell 
jis not worth what we charge, then we shall not mur- 
mur if it is sought elsewhere. As yet, we have bare- 
'ly received a fair support ; and we hope by diligence 
and a conscientious application of our talents and 
,acquirements to the work, to found such a reputation 
\that we may merit a continuance of patronage. 

We are sometimes asked why we are raising our 
charges for tuition. We would answer that we have 
|never raised any of them, but, on the other hand, in 
several instances reduced them. We have two 
| classes of tuition : common English branches, includ- 

ing Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography and Physio- 
logy, for which our charge is $3.50 ; and higher Eng- 
lish, including Latin, Greek, German and French 
|for $4.50. When scholars enter the school, they 
frequently commence with the common English stu- 
dies, but as they advance they take higher English 








| 


never cease while Clinton county forms a portion of | or some language, which brings them into the second 


our glorious old Commonwealth. 
A. K. Browne. 
Lock Haven, Pa., March Ath, 1856. 








Notes of Schools. 





MEADVILLE ACADEMY. 

[The following is from the Meadville Spirit of the 
Age, and presents an account of one of the most 
useful institutions, if not the most useful, for the pre- 
paration of teachers in Western Pennsylvania:—Ep. | 


From the Amulet, published last week, we gather 
the following interesting information in relation to 
this flourishing institution. The Academy is now 
in better standing than it ever was before, and it is 
deservingly worthy of the support of the people of 
this county. 


We have observed with much pleasure the steady 
increase in numbers, during the present year, over 
the corresponding terms of the last. When we en- 
tered the school, there were in the building, no desks 
—except a few old rickety ones—no library, no ap- 
paratus, no convenient hall, and, in fact, none of the 
appurtenances with which to found a seat of learn- 
ing of the first order. Discouraging as things look- 
ed, we went steadily to work, aided by the ‘Trustees 
and our citizens, who were desirous of seeing a good 
school established here. 


We searched in the cities of Boston and Provi- 


| class of tuition. The idea that we have raised on 
|our tuition has arisen from this circumstance. 


| A Boarding Hall has been secured and furnished 
with bedsteads, cooking stoves, chairs and tables for 
the convenience of those who wish to board them- 
selves. Strict regulations are enforced for the main- 
tenance of order and habits of neatness. The imme- 
diate supervision of the boarding hall is in the handa 
of Mr. Samuel Wikoff, who is furnished with printed 
copies of regulations, and is directed by us to see 
ithem enforced. Applications for rooms should al- 
ways be made early. 


The necessity of being present on the first day of 
the term does not seem to be understood. On the 
morning of the first day all the classes are formed, 
and the names of each class are entered. With 
these names before us, we arrange the times of the 
classes. If persons enter after the times of the 
classes are thus fixed, they may find it impossible to 
be in all the classes which they may desire. ‘Those 
who are present during the first morning of the term, 
we take especial pains to accommodate. Our classes 
begin reviews at about the middle of the term, which 
will accommodate those entering then. 

Those Directors who wish us to furnish teachers 
should make application early. Ourclass has never 
yet been large enough to satisfy the numerous de- 
mands made upon us. Therefore early applicants 
only will be sure of getting the number and quality 
of teachers they desire. 








There is no study which approaches nearer to the 


dence, until we found the pattern of achair and desk | holy than music; still it is among the most difficult 
which combined convenience with utility; we se-;of acquisition. Hence, the teacher whois to impart 
lected from the warerooms of the Wightman’s, in ,;a knowledge of this branch, should not only possess 
Boston, a set of Apparatus as perfect in its kind as |an intimate acquaintance with the principles of the 
can be manufactured, portions of it having been im- | science, but should also be a person of intense appli- 
ported from Paris; we selected a library of choice |cation, tender patience and most uncempromising 
books ; we collected, by the aid of students, acabi-| perseverance. The attachment of her pupils, as 
net in Natural History ; we secured maps and charts, | well as their rapid progress, is the best proof of the 
and, in short, have spared no pains in establishing a | capability of the teacher of this department. , 
school of the very first class, which should bea mat-| Vocal Glee Music will likewise be taught by Miss 
ter of pride to the citizens, and be an agent in effect-| Eastman, thus affording superior facilities for unit- 
ing the prosperity of this section of the State. Al- ling vocal and instrumental music, under the same 
though the procuring these conveniences, in the va- | Instructor. , 
rious departments, has brought us increased respon-| ‘There is a lack of well qualified teachers in this 
sibilities and expense, yet we hope to merit thereby ;county as well as in adjoining ones. Young ladies 
a large attendance. We feel that we have just be-|and gentlemen who are so inclined, and who will 
gan. ‘The resources of improvement are unfailing. |take the pains to qualify themselves peepee - 
ix months, 








We hope by diligence to apply them. |readily find employment as teachers. 


The proprietors of the school receive no pay from 
any source, except from those whom they teach. 








or two terms, spent upon our teachers’ course, will 
give any person—with reasonable acquirements to 
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eommence on—a good start in the branches neces- 
sary to the common school teacher. Persons who 
begin with the Summer Term will, therefore, be 
pretty well prepared for the opening of the winter 
schools of the county; after which they can again 
resume their studies if they choose. 

BOARD OF INSTRUCTION OF MEADVILLE ACADEMY. 

Tuomas F. Tuicxstun, Principal of English Department, 
Instructor in the Physical Sciences, and Lecturer on Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry. 

SamvuE. P. Bates, A. M. Principal of Classical Depart- 
ment, Instructor in Languages, Intellectual Philosophy, and 
Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Martua E. Tuicxstun, Instructor in the Mathema- 
tics. 

Evizasetu J. Tuickstun, Assistant Instructor in the 
English Department, Lecturer to the Ladies and Instructor 
in Calesthenics. 

Exiza R. Eastman, Instructor on the Piano Forte, Me- 
lodeon and Glee Music. 

Mary Bares, Instructor in German. 

Vitana VANDOOSER, Teacher of Drawing, Painting and 
Embroidery. 

* GeorceE S. SrEwARrt, Instructor in Architectual draw- 
ing and designing. 

E. Wivtrams, Librarian. 

Davip GREEK, Janitor. 


TUITION. 
(REDUCED.) 
Common English Branches and Physiology, $3.50 
Higher English Studies, Latin, Greek, German and 
Elocution, 4.50 
EXTRA, 
Penmanship, (materials found,) -60 
Music on the Piano, 8.00 
Use of Piano, 2.00 
Perspective Drawing and Penciling, 3.00 
Drawing and Painting in Water Colors, 3.00 
Drawing on prepared board, 3.50 
Mezzotint Painting, 2.50 
Different kinds of Embroidery, 2.00 
Oil Painting, 6.00 


A deduction of five per cent. is made from the above 

charges for payment in advance. 
CALENDER, 

The Summer Term begins Wednesday, April 30, 1856. 

The Summer Term ends Saturday, July 12, 1856. 

Vacation of five weeks. 

The Fall Term begins Wednesday, Aug. 20, 1856. 

The Fall Term ends November 4, 1856. 

Vacation of one week. 

The Winter Term begins November 12, 1856. 

The Winter Term ends Jan. 27, 1857. 

Vacation of one week. 

The Spring Term begins Weinesday, Feb. 4, 1857. 

The Spring Term ends April 29, 1857. 

There are two public examinations during the year, at 
the end of the Fall and Spring terms. 





* Mr. Stewart, who has recently taken his degree at the 
School of Design in the City of New York, has consent- 
ed to give instruction in this department, during the Win- 
ter Term, which will enable persons to become acquainted 
with Architectural Drawing, a branch of knowledge so much 
needed among all classes of society. 





LANCASTER COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 

[The following account of the closing of the win- 
ter term of this Institution is, from the Inland Daily 
of this city, abbreviated to suit the columns of the 
Journal. 

Under an arrangement between County Superin- 
tendent Wickersham, and Prof. Stoddard, a term of 








three months commenced on the 14th ult., mainly 
for the special benefit of the Teachers’ of Lancaster 
County. The number of students now in attend- 
ance is over 200 and more are daily joining the 
list. The Instructors are the gentlemen above 
named with several competent assistants.— Ep. | 


The examination of the students of the Lancas- 
ter County Normal School, took place on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, the 2nd and 3d inst. (April.) 


We bad the pleasure of being present on Thurs- 
day, and of listening to the recitations in English 
Grammar, Intellectual, Practical, and Philosophical 
Arithmetic, Algebraand Geometry. These classses 


acquitted themselves in a manner praiseworthy to 


themselves, and highly creditable to their respective 
instructors. Some of the most intricate principles 
of Algebra and Arithmetic were explained with an 
ease and accuracy seldom before witnessed. In Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic, problems were repeated and 
solved with promptness, elegance and correct- 
ness, which could only be acquired by the most se- 
vere drilling. Another feature of the exercises 
which particularly claimed our admiration, was the 
beautiful manner in which the solutions were writ- 
ten on the black board. Not culy were the figures 
and letters plainly and neatly formed, but even the 
rules of punctuation seemed to be strictly adhered 
to. 


The classes in Grammar evinced a thorough know- 
ledge, not only of the first principles of the English 
language, but also of punctuation, figures and ver- 
sification. The classification and analysis of sen- 
tences, as given by the class, seemed admirably cal- 
culated to give the pupils a correct understanding 
of the English language. 


The recitation in Intellectual Arithmetic evinced 
a careful training. We have seldom seen a finer 
looking class of young ladies and gentlemen. It 
seems astonishing to us that problems ofsuch length 
and apparent intricacy could be so readily repeated 
and solved. ‘his study must be of great utility in 
developing and strenghtened the reasoning faculi- 
ties. 

The exercises in Geometry evinced a high degree 
of proficiency. The readiness and ease with which 
demonstrations, definitions and enunciations of pro- 
positions were given, spoke ofa thoroughness not ex- 
ceeded by any college examination to which we ever 
listened. 


Mr. Denues of Millersville, and Mr. Geist of Lan- 
caster, by invitation made a few commendatory re- 
marks in reference to the examination and prosper- 
ity of the Normat Scuoot, which were followed by 
a song called ‘“ Our Normal School,” composed by one 
of the ladies. 

In the evening were read a composition by Miss 
Budd, entitled “ A Few Days,” a poem by Miss Bol- 
ton, and a valedictory by Mr. Townsend, all of which 
were carefully written and well delivered. At the 
close of these exercises, the ladies presented to each 
of the teachers a large and beautiful bound book. 
The Teachers returned their thanks in an affectionate 
manner ; and, alluding to the pleasing associations 
of the term just passed, exhorted the pupils to go 
forward in the course of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, so earnestly begun. The exercises of the af- 
ternoon and evening were enlivened by vocal and in- 
strumental music, appropriately selected and well 
performed. 
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In conclusion, we must say thatthe first examination land in a few years the faithful guardians of these in- 
of the Lancaster Co. Normal School, has exceeded |stitutions will doubtless be able to have summer 
the most sanguine anticipations of the surrounding |schools for the many little children, who are old 
community. It gave unequivocal evidence of the |enough to be instructed in useful knowledge, and 
thoroughness of the method of instruction and its | too young to be of service to their parents at home, 
appropriateness tomake accurate scholars. Pupils} In Mr. Clemens’ school, in addition to the more 
seem to be taught to express what they know in cor-|common branches, grammar, mensuration and alge. 
rect and concise langnage, and not inthat mumbling | bra, are taught. There are no intermissions, except 
manner so common in many ofour academies. The | at noon, in any of the schools. 
porns of Lancaster County may well be proud of | Jonas Lear is the teacher at Myers’ School. He 

aving in their midst an institution of learning so |has but one scholar at geography, and none at gram- 
well adapted to elevate the interests of Common;|mar. The average number of pupils is sixteen, and 
School education, and thns consider themselves the their attendance quite irregular. School had been 
first in this State, who have shown by a practical il- |open three months, and no visitors of any descrip. 
lustrations, that it is only by means of substantial |tion had paid their respects to the teacher before 





instruction, Pennsylvania can be brought on an equ- 
al footing, in a literary view, with any of the eastern 
States. AN OBSERVER. 





BUCKS CO. COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Having visited the schools of Tinicum a few weeks 
since, I thought a brief account of them might not 
be altogether void of interest, to those concerned in 
the support and well being of these institutions. 

Generally some of the directors accompanied me, 
and it is with pleasure the fact is recorded, that pro- 
gress was manifested in most of them. Several of 
the young men in this township the past summer at- 
tended good schools from home, for the purpose of 
adding to their attainments, that they might con- 
duct young tyros more successfully up the hill of 
science. These men are making their marks, indel 
lible ones too, for the public good. Their pupils are 
well advanced in arithmetic, and several of them 
were studying English grammar, geograpby, mensu- 
ration and algebra. 

The great scarcity of teachers compelled the Di- 
rectors to employ one or two, to whom, in the lan- 
guage of Milton, we might wish “ better instruction 
and virtue equal to their calling.” Men justly 
chargeable with the use, or advocacy, as a beverage, 
of that subtile fluid which causes more misery and 
degradation among mankind than a combination of 
all other evils, ought to seek employment on a level 
with their grovelling and besotted propensities, and 
never aspire to the honorable and responsible call- 
ing of an instructor of youth. 

The Brick Church school is taught by Mr. Barnes. 
We called a few minutes after eight, and from what 
was manifested during my stay, his school might be 
fairly entitled to rank among the quiet ones. Sev- 
eral children are studying geography—a few gram- 
mar. Mr. Barnes had just organized an evening 
class,and comnfénced teaching geography from Pel- 
ton’s Outline Maps. The young people of the 
neighborhood who cannot attend day school, have 
thus an opportunity of learning something of this 
interesting branch of education. 

Mr. Ridge teaches at Worman’s. There was a 
large school of nice scholars, composed about equal- 
ly of boys and girls. Between forty and fifty were 
present. Of these, three or four only study gram- 
mar, and five or six geography. ‘T'wo had cyphered 
through arithmetic. 

Spruce School, tanght by John Clemens. This 
house is situated on Tinicum Creek at the base of a 
high hill, and would be avery pleasant one for a 
summer school, which I am sorry to say is rarely 
kept in Tinicum. By praiseworthy perseverance, 
however, the Directors have managed to keep the 
schools in operation the present year considerably 
longer than they have been kept open heretofore, 





that day. He is a young man, and does not intend 
to follow his present profession for a livelihood.— 
|'Time and application on the part of the pupils, and 
| skill, patience and industry, in the teacher, are re- 
| quisite to elevate the children, here, to a respectable 
|degree of eminence on the scale of education. 

| Jonas Hillpot wields the power pedagogical at 
‘Red Hill. He has a variety of books sufficient to 
|satisfy the most fastidious. Among the arithmetics, 
| were noticed the Columbian Calculator, Greenleaf’s, 
|Rose’s, Pike’s, and Daboll’s; several children are 
istudying geography, and sometimes two say gram- 
‘mar. Jonas is in doubt as to his destiny. He could 
‘not tell whether 


| ** Teaching the young idea how to shoot,” 


| would be his profession in future or not. He is an 
|ingenuous fellow, and if he profit by the advice given 
ihim, he will attend some good school, that he may 
ibe enabled to impart the rudiments of knowledge 
with skill and ability to those entrusted to his care. 

Sm. H. Calf puts forth his unwearied exertions in 
behalf of the children in the neighborhood of Ha- 
ney’s School. Several of them are studying geogra- 
phy, and their knowledge of it was creditable both 
to themselves and their instructor, A few boys— 
but not enough—were attending to grammar, and 
they evidently understood what they were about.— 
Endeavors were made to impress children here with 
the importance of attending to this interesting and 
useful branch of education.—with what success the 
future will develope. Mr. Calf intends to make 
|teaching his profession, and his exertions to acquire 
knowledge and impart it faithfully, give earnest of 
his occupying no mean rank among those engaged 
in the business. 

Centre School is under the charge of a well quali- 
fied, competent instructor, and when Abraham Fran- 
kenfield leaves that locality, the Directors will be 
fortunate if they find his place supplied with one 
equally competent. Active and energetic, no pains 
are spared to awaken an interest in study, and the 
effect of his zeal is manifest in the progress his pu- 
pils have made. The children here are supplied 
with the right kind of reading books (Sanders’ Se- 
ries,) and hence the teacher is enabled to classify 
them to his mind, which is an advantage not pro- 
perly appreciated by many parents ; otherwise there 
would be no reluctance on their part to procure 
them. 

As Mr. Frankenfield is the only teacher in the 
township who has yet answered the interrogatories 
published some months ago, I am enabled to give a 
more full account of his school than of others.— 
“This house, built of stone and situated near the 
junction ef two public roads, on an elevated point 
of land, is twenty by thirty feet. The umbrageous 
foliage of several large trees forms delightful places 
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for children to enjoy their youthful and innocent 
amusements. There may be seen, fantastically ar- 
ranged, the ‘play houses’ with their various apart- 
ments; the kitchen, sitting room and parlor, fur- 
nished with their appropriate furniture, so far as at- 
tainable by their juvenile possessors. There visits 
are paid with the formality and decorum that char- 
acterise those of their seniors in years, who bear the 
important relation of mothers, to these youthful imi- 
tators of their ‘manners and customs.’ The water 
is about one hundred and fifty yards off—the nearest 
dwelling four hundred yards. There are two rows 
of desks in front of the teacher’s, which are so ar- 
ranged that the front of one answers answers as a 
back for the children on the next seat. The teach- 
er’s desk is on a platform five feet square and eight 
inches high. There are thirteen desks, which accom- 
modate sixty-five scholars. The blackboard, which 
is about four by six feet, is the only furniture in the 
house belonging tothe district. There is a new map 
of the United States, the property of the teacher, 
hanging in the school room, upon which the schol- 
ars are frequently exercised. The ceiling is eight 
feet high; the windows let down from the top, af- 
fording the only means of ventilation. There are 
two desks not occupied with scholars, which serve as 
places for hats and bonnets. Wood is the fuel for 
warming the room. The whole number of attend- 
ants is fifty ; average thirty-two. There are three 
reading classes, two spelling classes in book, and 
three out of book; three classes in arithmetic—two 
in written, one in mental ; one class studies geogra- 
phy, and grammar. Mensuration and algebra are 
also taught. The school is well classified. About 
thirty scholars are very punctual in their attendance, 
and the progress that they make, when compared 
with that of the dilatory, is perceptible in their su- 
perior attainments. The scholars study well and 
are well behaved. Whipping is never resorted to 
unless the scholars are incorrigibly bad. The teacher 
is twenty-two years of age and was born in this coun- 
ty, where he received most of his education. He 
expects to make teaching his profession, and has 
read Dunn’s work on the subject. The blackboard 
is used daily to illustrate arithmetic and other 
branches of study. The school is seldom visited by 
a or guardians, The directors attend month- 
Ay 

Miss Hunt, the only female teacher in the town- 
ship, has a large school satisfactorily conducted. A 
few months’ attendance at some Normal Institute, 
like that at Millersville, would qualify her to earn a 
wider spread and more enduring reputation as an ef- 
ficient instructor, and would doubtless pay a large 
interest on the money invested. Good qualifications 
command, and generally receive, remunerative situa- 
tions, 

There are two or three other schools in this town- 
ship, but as my article is already extended to a great 
length, my remarks concerning them, like some bills 
before the legislature, will be postponed for the pre- 
sent. C. S. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
To the Editor of the Patriot : 

That the proposition to repeal the County Super- 
intendency was approved by the Committee on Ed- 
ucation in the House of Representatives, created no 
little surprise among all friends of Common School 





education, is not to be wondered at, for it is the first 
instance in which a Legislative committee, having in 
charge the vast interests of a Commonwealth in the 
education of its citizens, took ground against an of- 
fice which every intelligent, recognized friend of edu- 
cation in the Union will prouounce essential.—The pro- 
|jectors of the act of 1854 did not doubt but that its 
passage would arouse into active exertion all the 
elements of opposition to Common School educa- 
tion, for it was a step so decidedly in advance, and 
was so sure to render the system efficient, that the 
opposition must necessarily either fight or die—and 
pocket patriotism never dies. The peculiar feature 
of that law, which stamps energy, action and efficien- 
cy upon it, is the County Superintendency. If this 
is destroyed the efficiency and life of the system is 
destroyed; and there is less risk of odium in attack- 
ing this than in confronting the great cause of uni- 
versal education. But in whatever costume the op- 
position choose to clothe themselves, we are ready 
for the issue. 


Has the office effected no good? If not, why is 
the fiercest opposition aroused in the very localities 
where complaints of inefficiency, wrong-doing and 
fraud were most frequent, and where the old sys- 
tem was scarcely kept alive at all? Does the op- 
position come from those who understand or take a 
deep interest in popular education? Why is it, 
Messrs. Editors, that all the prominent education- 
ists, in and out of our State, are in favor of this of- 
fice? Why do all our teachers, associations and in- 
stitutes, and educational assemblies of every kind, 
pass unanimous resolutions in favor of it? Why is 
it that not one man opposed to popular education is 
in favor of County Superintendency? The blind 
and the dumb could answer these questions. 


The school law of 1854—the crowning glory of 
Gov. Bigler’s administration—has done more for 
popular education, than was ever before effected by 
a single act of Assembly. It has madethe business 
of Teaching a profession—a profession which will 
soon rank equal in honor and emolument to any oth- 
er of the learned professions. It has set up a stand- 
ard of qualification which must be attained, before 
the profession can be entered; andit has given us @ 
competent udge of these qualifications—the County- 
Superintendent. Without a judge to determine who 
is qualified to enter the profession, how can School 
Directors and patrons of schools, and those who are 
truly of the profession, protect themselves against 
quacks and empyrics, who by their tricks and frauds, 
and cunning villianies, and devilish impudence and 
insolence, so far succeed in imposing upon the pub- 
lic, in spite of all the guards erected against them 
by law? Who could be a judge so competent, £0 
impartial, so careful and diligent as the County Su- 
perintendent, an officer elected for the express pur- 
pose, who the law requires should be “a person of 
literary and scientific attainments, and skill and ex- 
perience in the art of teaching?” If it is necessary 
to the welfare of our schools and the proper educa- 
tion of our youth, that the teachers should thorough- 


"|\ly understand their business, then it is palpable that 


there must exist some authority to determine (and 
amply competent to determine rightly,) when the ap 
plicants for the business are properly qualified—-wheth- 
er they are fit to enter upon duties so important. 
Will any of the objectors to the office tell us by what 
means the qualifications of teachers can be better 
determined, than by the County Superintendent? 

A few of the principal merits claimed for the 
County Superintendency are, briefly— 
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Ist. That there is a clear necessity forthe appoint- 
ment of some officer to see that the School law is 
enforced in the various districts, and that that de- 
gree of education rendered imperative by the na- 
ture of our government is obtained by all our youth. 

2d. That there must be some competent authority 
to determine whether persons applying to teach 
schools are properly qua ' ified. 

3d. That with the present scarcity of competent 
teachers, it is necessary for some persons of requisite 
qualifications to visit all the schools, and give ad- 
vice and instruction to the teachers in charge, as 
to the best mode and manner of teaching and gov- 
ernment. 


In addition to these, there are many merits to 
which it is not now necessary to refer, The last 
sentence of the first proposition is a sufficient argu- 
ment inits behalf. That none but an educated and en- 
lightened people can successfully govern themselves, 
need not be demonstrated at this age of the world. 
That what is everbody’s business will not be atten- 
ded to, unless some one is specially deputed tu at- 
tend to it, is about as clear. Until the opponents of 
the County Superintendency can designate what 
other officer or person could discharge this duty as 
well, for less compensation or with greater eflicien- 
cy, we are justified in the assumption that the first 
proposition is established. 

Now as to determining the proper qualifications 
of teachers :— 


Is it not necessary that those applying for schools 
and who assume to be qualified to teach them prop- 
erly, should be examined by somebody ; and should 
not that somebody have power to pronounce a decis- 
ion in the case, which would command our confidence 
and respect?—If such an examination is not 
had, then any Jack monkey may force himself upon 
our schools and assume the instruction of our chil- 
dren. Ifincompetent, the fact would develope itself 
in a few months; but then a few months would be lost 
and our coveted money also. This would be obtain- 
ing wisdom at too costly a rate, and no code of mor- 
ality would justify us in thus frittering away the 
precious time of our children. Nothing but a 
thorough examination by an authorized, competent 
and responsible judge, can relieve us of this risk, 
and the evils incident to it. What other officer, or 
what other authority can do it as well as the County 
Superintendent ? Or, how can it be done cheaper? 
Let the opponents of the system answer—if they 
can. We have tried the plan of the Directors ma- 
king examinations, and proved it utterly worthless. 
It is as necessary that the examiner should well un- 
derstand the business of teaching and examining 
teachers, as itis that he who examines the qualifi- 
cations of a physician, a lawyer, a clergyman, a me- 
chanic, or a farmer, should himself be proficient in 
those pursuits, before undertaking to determine the 
-Acawroee of others.—Hence the examinations by 

irectors were usually mere farces. Sometimes they 
would call in the village doctor, or lawyer, or cler- 
gyman, or other learned gentleman, to make the ex- 
amination for them. This was generally the best 
that could be done under the circumstances; yet 
what was the process or what did the examination 
amount to? The Directors gravely took their seats ; 
—our learned gentleman, well assured of his own 
importance, was there too—armed with a few smart 
puzzles, which he fired in quick succession at the 
trembling pedagogue who stood before him. If the 
latter happened to be an adept at guessing riddles, 
he obtained a happy deliverance, and, also, of course 


|a certificate, setting forth he was a proper person to 
take charge ofa school, and fully capable of instruc- 
‘ting our children! Is any sane man willing to return 
Ito a system of such arrant nonsense as this? Yet 
| those localities were highly favored whose teachers 
| were examined by any more efficient or intellectual 
|mode. Can the objectors suggest some other mode 
by which thorough examinations of teachers may be 
obtained, and by “ persons of literary and scientific 
| acquirements, and skill and experience in the art of 
teaching ;”’—for none other are competent to do it. 


| An effect of the county superintendency (which 
is worth more to the people thana hundred times its 
|cost) is, that it has made the business of teaching a 
| profession, and has driven out of it hundreds of un- 
qualified persons, who kept the salaries at so low a 
rate that few would qualify themselves properly for 
‘it. This effect is producing Normal Schools—and 
i these will giveus an abundance of good teachers, who 
| will receive good salaries, and in time give our chil- 
dren good educations, in half the time and at much 
less expense than formerly. 


Another excellent effect of the office is, that it 
attracts public attention to the schools, and awakens 
a public interest in them. This is an important 
point gained ; for when the public once devote them- 
selves to the accomplishment of an object of so much 
merit, there is no possibility of failure. 


The third proposition stated, would itself furnish 
matter enough for an article of ordinary length. It 
need only be here remarked in regard to it, that as the 
insufficient number of properly qualified teachers, 
has compelled the State authorities to santion the 
employment of instructors who do not come up to 
the professional standard, and Directors to resort to 
them where others cannot be obtained, the County 
Superintendent much more than renders an equiv- 
alent for his salary, in the instructions he gives in 
visiting their schools. Nor is it only to those teach- 
ers and in their schools, that his instructions are 
important and of great utility. Much advan- 
tage is derived from them in all schools, however 
competent the teachers. In an address delivered by 
avery worthy and intellectual citizen of Centre 
county, ‘pe r. Warina,] who has had large experience 
in school matters, and to whom the friends of com- 
mom school education owe much, it is asserted with 
much force and truth that “the able and experien- 
ced teacher desires the visits of an officer capable of 
appreciating his exertious and increasing his useful- 
ness; the inexperienced have still greater need of 
such assistance and stimulus; and the country re- 
quires that improvement shall be disseminated 
throughout, and that all the schools shall be brought 
up to an equal grade, as a prime object of the sys- 
tem. This can be accomplished only by having one 
competent and experienced superintendent to ex- 
amine all the teachers, to become personally ac- 
quainted with them, to visit every school, and to 
carry with him and distribute everywhere a knowl- 
edge of the most successful methods” of teaching and 
governing schools. In illustrating the usefulness of 
the county superintendency, it is remarked in the 
same address that “the schools are fully twice as 
efficient as ever before;’—that “there is a nat- 
ural desire to pass examinations and inspections 
creditably ;’—that in those schools the author had 
visited, “the dull monetone of school-life was bro- 
ken ;’—and that “speaking eyes and animated bear- 
ing showered that life had been imparted.” ‘These 
are the effects the County Superintendency is every- 
where producing. 
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It is scarcely worth the paper to consider the ex- 
pense of the office, for that is but trifling. Officers 
whose business it is to see that the children of 
more than 2,000,000 of people—of more than 400,- 
000 voters—are efficiently educated, can not be bur- 
densome when they cost only $30,000 per annum— 
about 74 cents to each voter. I have not calcula- 
ted every county, but I do not think that if the Su- 
perintendent’s salary was added to the appropriation 
of each county, it would give any one of them over 
four days additional schooling. If the office was 
worth nothing else, the f ct that the teacher ex- 

ected a visit from him, would be of more benefit to 
the pupils than these four days schooling. This ob- 
jection is really not worth considering; and if our 
Legislators are very conscientious as regards it, 
they may easily save the amount by adjourning a 
few days sooner—or by postponing the purchase of 
Dictionaries until they are sold for a reasonable 
price, and some means for their safe-keeping are 
provided. But why is it, Messrs. Editors, that this 
sort of putative economy can see nothing but the 
cause of education to spend its wrath upon? Is 
there no room for its operation in any other direc- 
tion. or is its littleness attracted by the immensity 
of the subject of attack? 

Another objection urged is, that the office was 
once tried in New York and afterwards abandoned. 

It is true that a County Superintendency was once 
established in New York, which was afterwards re- 
pealed ; but a district superintendency was substitu- 
ted for it. The substitute has proved wholly inef- 
ficient, and every State Superintendent, since the 
fatal repeal, has urged the re-establishment of the 
office. It was repealed there because of the abuses 
growing out of the Superintendents becoming book 
agents, which they are prohibited from doing by our 
law. There was, also, a fatal error in the manner 
of their appointment. In New York, the town su- 
pervisors (the same as our township supervisors) 
form a county board, which transacts the same busi- 
ness that the county Commissioners do in this State. 
Upon this board, most singularly, was devolved the 
duty of electing the County Superintendent. It was 
not at all strange that incompetent persons were ap- 
pointed by it; for its members were elected to per- 
form duties differing as widely from anything relating 
to education, as one subject can differ from another; 
nor had they officially any interest in the officer they 
appointed. Notso in this State, for here the Di- 
rectors—the persons most vitally interested—are the 
appointing power; and the State Superintendent is 
responsibie, officially and otherwise, for the proper 
and efficient discharge of duty by the County Super- 
intendents. 

I have not been able to lay my hand or rest my 
eye on a single line in opposition to the County Su- 
perintendency, excepting a short speech of Mr. La- 
porte, of Bradford. The opponents of the measure, 
no doubt, consider this the best argument that can 
be made against the office, as it is the only one they 
have printed. 

The first material objection is, that the schools in 
Bradford have decreased in number; 2d, that the 
salaries of teachers have increased from fifteen to 
twenty per cent—and therefore the office ought to be 
abolished! The first objection arises probably from 
the fact that under the Superintendency the returns 
to the Department are much more accurate than for- 
merly. But this is of no consequence, excepting in 
its bearing on the second objection. If the Super- 
intendency has not increased the number of schools, 








why is it that the salaries of teachers have increased 
from fifteen to twenty per cent? It could not be 
done by the simple directions of the Superintendent. 
The cause is simply in the fact that the Superinten- 
dent drove the incompetent empyrics, who had for 
years disgraced our schools and cheated our youth 
out of good educations, from the business. This, 
together with the fact that the people now have the 
means of knowing who are competent, and are will- 
ing to compensate competent persons justly, is the 
cause of the increase of salaries. At this every 
good man ought to rejoice; and this is one of the 
distinctive merits we claim for the Superintend- 
ency. 

The gentleman mistakes when he says that “it is 
no part of the duties of County Superintendent to 
educate teachers.” This is one of their specific du- 
ties, as will be seen by reference to the 37th section 
of the School Law and Circulars of the State Su- 
perintendent. That Section declares that the Coun- 
ty Superintendent shall visit the schools of his coun- 
ty as often as practicable, “and give such direc- 
tions in the art of teaching, and the method there of 
in each school, as to him shall be deemed expedient 
and necessary.” The State Superintendents concur in 
directing them to establish and encourage the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools, teachers’ institutes, as- 
sociations, &c. It is a fact, too, for the truth of 
which I appeal to every man who has been in the 
habit of visiting our public schools, that in counties 
where good Superintendents were chosen, and pro- 
per salaries paid, the poorest schools of this day 
are fully equal to a majority of the best previous to 
1854, 


The gentleman’s objection, that there were no pe- 
titions for the Superintendency in 1854, amounts to 
nothing. There were as many for that as for any 
change in the law. Will he say that the act of 1854 
should therefore be repealed, thus re-enacting the 
law of 1849? The people had officers whose duty it 
was to hear all complaints and suggest whatever re- 
medies were required. ‘These officers had for seve- 
ral years pressed the County Superintendency upon 
the Legislature. This they did, not only in conso- 
nance with their own views of what was required, 
but they had also been urged to it by the active 
friends of the school system generally. 


It is not at all curious that the petitions for the 
repeal of the office in question, come from counties 
proverbial for opposition to “free schools,” or uni- 
versal education by the State, and from counties 
where there was much difficulty in enforcing the act 
of 1849, Bradford, Huntingdon, York, &c., were 
prolific of complaint to the Department, in regard to 
the improper execution or non-execution of the act 
of 1849. That a County Superintendent would 
probably interfere with the desires of some people 
thus circumstanced is not surprising; but if he did 
not amongst them accomplish much more good than 
injury it would be quite singular. 

Why are the opponents of the County Superinten- 
dency unwilling to give it a reasonable trial? It 
surely does not oppress any one. Is not the real 
cause of haste, a fear that if permitted to exist a 
few years, it will establish both itself and the school 
system so firmly in the hearts of the people that no 
respectable opposition can be raised against either? 

The Superintendency has not had a fair trial, The 
Directors who elected the first officers had but lit- 
tle idea of the dutics to be performed, and the per- 
sons elected were wholly inexperienced in that par- 
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ticular business; and, much too generally, the sala- 
ries were fixed at a ruinously low rate. Yet, in the 
face of these disadvantages, our school system nev- 
er improved at as rapid a rate—never with half the 
rapidity—asit has done since these officers have had 
it in charge. Nor can we look for all the improve- 
ment the office is capable of in one year, or two, or 
in any definite time. As well might you expect our 
ministers of the gospel to evangelize everybody in 
the circumference of their travels, within a year or 
two. 

It may be true, as is alleged, that some Superin- 
tendents neglect their duty. If so, the State Super- 
intendent neglects his, in not removing them, and 
should the latter office therefore also be abolished ? 
Were I his private Secretary, I would certainly ad- 
vise him to remove every County Superintendent 
from office who spent a considerable portion of his 
time in endeavors to have his salary raised, or who 
in any respect failed to perform the best duties of 
the office. 

There are other points, precluded by the length 
of this, which I may notice hereafter. 

Your friend, H. L. D. 

Lock Haven, March 24th, 1856. 





POTTER COUNTY—TO TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Many of the certificates given to teachers in this 
county, have expired, or will expire on or before the 
lst day of June next. Some of those who wish to 
have their certificates renewed, will be prepared, I 
trust, to pass that “Thorough Examination” which 
will entitle them to the “ Permanent” or “ Profes- 
sional” certificate. Others will, at least, be pre- 
pared to receive a higher grade of the “'I'emporary” 
certificate. 

Should it meet the convenience and wishes of 
Teachers and Directors, 1 now propose to hold a 

eneral Teachers’ Examination, at Coudersport, the 
ast week in April. The time proposed, is in view 
of the fact that a considerable number of schools 
will probably open the first of May. The time of 
the examination will be altered, however, if it is 
found expedient. 

The proposed examination is not intended to su- 
persede local or individual examinations, but to be 
made an occasion of interest and benefit to such 
Teachers, Directors and others, as may attend. 

In accordance with the above design, and as a 
matter of generai interest, some hints are given be- 
low, as to the kind and degree of acquirements which 
& person should possess, who aspires to an honora- 
ble and professional standing, as a Common School 
Teacher. The law enumerates Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Geography, Grammar and Arithmetic, 
as the branches which must be taught in every dis- 
trict. The candidate is therefore usually examined 
in all these branches, if no more; likewise in the 
“Art of Teaching.” Some brief remarks therefore 
will be made under each of these heads : 

1. Orrnocraruy. Under this head, the candidate 
should be able to explain the nature of all the ele- 
mentary sounds of the language, and the office of all 
the letters of the alphabet, and other characters 
used in writing. He should be able to spell words, 
not only by giving the letters used in writing them, 
but the sounds of which they are composed as spo- 
ken words. He should also be able to analyze or 
ee words by their letters and sounds, and should 

e acquainted with the Rules of Spelling, and with 
variant authorities in Orthography. 
2. Reavine. The candidate should be prepared 











to explain the requisites of good reading, to read, 
himself, in a proper and graceful manner, and to cri. 
ticise the faults usually committed in reading, under 
the several heads of articulation, pronunciation, in. 
flection, emphasis and modulation, 

3. Writinc. Besides writing a fair hand himself, 
the candidate should be able to point out the ordi- 
nary faults of writing; and to explain how skill in 
the art is to be acquired. 

4. Geocrapuy. An adequate knowledge of this 
branch implies, not only some acquaintance with 
Mathematical Geography, an ability to explain the 
pheromena attendant upon the diurnal and annual 
motions of the earth, and to give the ordinary de- 
scription of its natural and political divisions, but 
likewise to give some account of the more important 
facts and principles of “ Physical Geography,” as 
pertaining to the land, the water, the atmosphere, 
and the organized existence of our planet. Some 
attention should also have been paid to comparative 
and statistical geography, and to chronology and 
history—especially of our own country. 

5. Grammar. Under this general head, the can- 
didate would be expected to give some account of 
the origin, history, and peculiarities of the English 
language ; to analyze and parse such sentences as 
might be proposed, and to know something about 
the derivation and analysis of words. He should 
also have a proper acquaintance with punctuation, 
figures of grammar and rhetoric, prosody and the 
general art of composition. In addition to this, he 
should be able readily to detect and correct gram- 
matical errors, and to give reasons for the correc- 
tions. 

6. Arirametic. Readiness and precision in the 
mental analysis of such examples as are given in 
Colburn or Stoddard, may be expected of the good 
school teacher. In the solution of. questions in 
written arithmetic, there should be ability to demon- 
strate the principles involved, as well as to give 
rules for the operations. 

It should also be understood that a satisfactory 
examination in any branch, includes an ability to ex- 
plain the Art of Teaching that branch. 


ADDITIONAL BRANCHES, 


Atcesra. Some knowledge of Algebra is quite 
useful, but in the present condition of our schools a 
thorough training in Mental Arithmetic, is far more 
important. This foundation for mathematical at- 
tainments is not yet appreciated as it should be. 

Geometry. The simpler elements of Geometry 
may be taught even to little children and the study 
be made a recreation rather than a task. It is ver 
well, therefore, for the teacher to be able to teac 
this branch. 

Puysiotocy. It is to be regretted that the law 
does not yet require this branch to be taught in 
school. Directors, however, may wish it, and every 
teacher should know at least so much of the science, 
as will enable him to exercise an intelligent care for 
his own health, and that of his pupils. 

Tue Naturat Scsences GENERALLY. Some knowl- 
edge of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, 
Astronomy and Natural History, is very useful to 
the teacher, although he may not be required to 
give instructions in them. Such knowledge will en- 
rich his own mind and increase his ability to inter- 
est and benefit his pupils. : 

Latin. An acquaintance with this language 1s 
more useful to the teacher than any other beside his 
own. It enters largely into the composition of the 
English tongue. 
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Music anp Drawtnc. These accomplishments 
are eminently useful to the teacher; the former for 
the sake of its refining, softening influence upon a 
school; the latter as an aid to instruction in almost 
every branch of study, and as a means of recreation 
for the pupil. 

Morat AND InTELLECTUAL Pattosopny. Although 
the teacher be not familiar with the received theo- 
ries upon these subjects, still he must have some 
correct practical knowledge of the laws of mental 
and moral development, and would do well to read 
some short approved treatises upon these branches 
of science. 

Loarc. ‘The teacher should know how to reason ; 
and will find much help from reading Wheatly, Wil- 
gon, or some other approved author upon the sub- 
ject. 

ProressionaL Reapina. No one is supposed to 
be qualified to discharge the duties of a physician or 
lawyer, who has never read a medical book, or a trea- 
tise upon law. It can hardly be imagined, then, that 
any one will be entitled to rank as a professional 
school teacher, who has never read some such books 
as those which Abbott, Hall, Emerson, Potter, 
Page, Mayhew, Northend, &c., have written upon 
the subject of common school education. The good 
teacher may also be supposed to take one or more 
periodicals devoted to the interests of his calling. 


From the foregoing sketch, the ground to be tra- 
versed by the aspirant for an honorable place in the 
profession, may appear somewhat formidable ; but 
if our schools are to be elevated to their proper po- 
sition, no lower standard of qualifications can be 
deemed sufficient, at least in the elementary branch- 
es. Says the Superintendent of Northumberland 
county: “ We want teachers in our common schools 
who ean give correct instruction in all the branches 
of a liberal English education. I do not mean that 
we want such in all our schools just now; but I do 
mean that we want many such, even now—for if we 
wish the youth generally of our State and country 
well educated and fitted for their high position in 
society, it must be done in our common schools.”— 
Teachers owe it to themselves and to their profes- 
sion to strive for this excellence. In proportion as 
they do this, their calling will be appreciated and 
respected, and their services properly rewarded. 


But on the other hand, Directors may do much to 
encourage teachers to seek improvement. Even if 
the terms of the schools are made shorter, it is far 
better to employ the best teachers. The suggestion 
is here renewed, that two or three good teachers can 
be employed by the year or for six months in a dis- 
trict, and teach in different localities without hav- 
ing all the schools open at once. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a superior teacher is employed during May, 
June and July, in one school, and in the next school, 
during August, September and October,—thus giv- 
ing a large number of the scholars in the two locali- 
ties, a tolerable opportunity for six months school- 
ing ;—would not this be better than to employ two 
inferior teachers, at the same time, for four months 
each, for the same aggregate of wages? 


THE EXAMINATION, 


It is not to be supposed that in order to gain the 
higher form of certificate, the candidate must be able 
to answer every question at the moment. The 
teacher's capacity and qualifications are to be judg 
ed of rather by noting his general acquaintance with 
the branches to be taught, and with the duties of his 
profession. 





Some of the higher branches are spoken of in the 
foregoing remarks, not to discourage the young 
teacher, nor because the professional teacher must 
necessarily be examined in all or any of them, but 
because no person can have a liberal and enlarged 
knowledge even of the elementary branches of study 
who has never gone beyond those branches. 


It should be observed that a candidate may re- 
ceive a Professional Certificate in some of the 
branches, (as Reading or Arithmetic,) though not 
in the others. 


In conclusion, it should not be forgotten, that the 
personal and moral character of the teacher is of 
most vital consequence to the school and the com- 
munity. It isto be hoped that both teachers and 
directors are sufficiently alive to this fact. No one 
should presume to be a teacher of children, who has 
not a sacred regard for truth and goodness. 

J. B. Prapr, Co. Supt. 





REPORT OF THE STATE LIBRARIAN FOR 1855. 
To the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania: 


I have the honor to present, herewith, to the Le- 
gislature, a catalogue of all the books that have been 
added to the Pennsylvania State Library from the 
[st of January, 1855, to the lst of January, 1856, un- 
der the divisions of miscellaneous, law and State va- 
pers. Also, a list of books presented tothe Libra- 
ry durirg the same time, with the names ofthe don- 
ors, and an account of moneys received and expend- 
ed, from which it will be seen that there was a bal- 
ance of three hundred and thirty-eight dollars and 
forty-four cents in my hands on the first inst. The 
catalogue will show that the additions tothe Library 
the past year are greater than those of the preced- 
ing year. No book, with my knowledge, has been 
suffered to go from the Library without being char- 
ged to the individual taking it, and none has been 
charged, during the year, that has not been returned ; 
so that no book has been lost, during the year, unless 
stolen, of which there is no evidence. 

The thousand dollars appropriated by the last Le- 
gislature for the purchase of law books, have been 
expended for that purpose. In the selection of the 
books, I have been governed by the advice of gentle- 
men eminent in the legal profession, among whom I 
take the liberty ofexpressing my obligations to his 
honor, Judge Pearson, of the fourteenth judicial dis- 
trict, for the interest he has taken in the improve- 
ment of the Library, and for his suggestions in re- 
gard to books most needed in the law department. 

The five hundred dollars appropriated for the pur- 
chase of miscellaneous books, have been expended 
according to my best judgment, with reference to 
the wants of the Library. 


The two hundred dollars appropriated for binding 
books, have been expended in binding and marking 
books, except a balance yet in my hands. I would 
respectfully suggest that the Legislature provide for 
printing, in permanent letters on the back of every 
book in the Library, “ Pennsylvania State Library.” 
The expense of having it done would be small, in com- 
parison with the ap ep it would secure to the 
Library against the loss of books. 

The completion of the additional book eases, pro- 
vided for in the appropriation of last year, has been 
delayed, but the mechanic, who has contracted for 
their construction, promises to complete them soon. 
They are filled to their utmost capacity with books, 
and more will be immediately needed, unless the Leg- 
islature authorizes some disposition of duplicate cop- 
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ies of works, especially of State papers, of which the 
Library contains a large number. 

The amount appropriated for old debts has been 
expended for their payment, so far as they have 
come to my knowledge, and been properly attested. 
The items in the contingent expenses of the Library 
are stated in my account, and are submitted to the 
examination of the Legislature. 

The act of 1854, relative to the State Library, 
provides that “ during the recess of the Legislature, 
the Librarian shall, under the supervision of the 
clerks of the respective Houses, have charge of all 
the books, papers and documents in the legislative 
halls.” The keys of the cases in which these papers 
and books are kept, were not put into my hands by 
either of the clerks, therefore I have had no charge of 
them during the recess of the Legislature. 

In my report to the last Legislature, it was stated 
that twenty-two States had sent their law reports to 
the Library as donations, and that justice, as well as 
courtesy, required that provision should be made for 
sending our law reports to them. A law to this ef- 
fect was reported, and placed on the files of the 
House last winter, but owing to the press of busi- 
ness at the close of the session, it was not actel 
on. After the adjournment of the Legislature, 
it was found that as early as 1834, the Legisla- 
ture had authorized the purchase of law reports 
for these exchanges. How long this was done 
I have no means of knowing. It is certain, how- 
ever, that while we have been yearly receiving 
reports from most of the States, none has been sent 
by us in return for several years. Confident that 
the Legislature would approve of it, with the advice 
and consent of his Excellency, the Governor, and 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, I obtained from the 
late State Reporter seventy-eight copies of his re- 
ports, which have been distributed among the States. 
This number is less than has been received within two 
years past. The Legislature is respectfully asked to 
make provision for the payment of these reports, 
and also for the purchase of a sufficient number of 
copies of reports hereafter published, to send one 
copy to each State. We shall, doubtless, continue 
to receive their’s in return, and thus secure for the 
Library the constant and earliest accession of all 
the ultimate legal decisions of the different States 
in the Union. 

In regard to the future increase of the Library, it 
is desirable that the law department should be made 
as complete as possible. It now contains about two 
thousand two hundred volumes. A yearly appropri- 
ation of one thousand dollars would not add more 
than two hundred and fifty volumes to it each year. 


This would do little more than add the yearly is- 
sues of value from the American press, without en- 
riching it with English works on jurisprudence of 
acknowledged merit, of which it is now destitute. 
Many of our sister States, after the expenditure of 
large sums for the purchase of law libraries, appro- 
priate annually fifteen hundred dollars for their in- 
crease. This sum would be well expended for the 
increase of the law library of this State. 


The Library should contain a complete set of the 
statute laws of each State. Though some progress 
has been made in securing this result, still this de- 
| ge of the Library continues defeetive. This 

efect might be remedied, to some extert, without 
expense, by authorizing the exchange of such of our 
own laws as can be spared from the Library, for the 
laws of the different States. 
Of the documents published annuallly by Congress 


there are a number of extra copies of some years in 
the Library—of other years, the sels are very de- 
fective, and of some there are none at all. It ig 
doubtful whether it will be possible to supply the 
defect now. Every effort will be made to do so, 


The miscellaneous department of the Library 
might, with advantage, be increased by works on 
history and political science, but it needs, most,works 
on political economy and statistics, especially sta. 
tistics of our own Commonweaith, in all that relates 
to its agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, mi- 
ning and banking interests and pursuits. It is to 
be regretted that so few works of this nature are pub- 
lished, and that of these many of the most valuable 
are issued from the press in such an ephemeral form. 
But whatever are published of a reliable character, 
should find their way to the State Library, as it is 
information of this kind that is most needed in giv- 
ing direction to much of the legislation of the State, 


In my last report I referred to the fragmentary 
state of the periodical literature in the Library. It 
still appears to me, as then suggested, that it would 
be wise to make a selection from the best and most 
useful foreign and American periodicals, obtain, if 
possible, all the back numbers wanting to complete 
the sets, and then continue them on from this time. 
Much of the most valuable statistical information— 
information that can no where else be obtained—is 
found in such publications as Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, the Mining Magazine, and Bankers’ Mag- 
azine, &c. The objections made to taking them, 
that they will be scattered and lost, can easily be ob- 
viated by a little care on the part of the Librarian. 

Mons. A. Vattemare, of Paris, agent of interna- 
tional literary exchanges, having requested that the 
documents, laws, &c., published by the authority of 
the Legislature since 1847, should be sent to him, 
with the consent of the joint Library Committee of 
the last Legislature, they were sent, amounting to 
eighty volumes. M. V. informs me that the books 
have been received, and that in return he shipped, 
on the 1lth of December, from Havre, three cases 
of books, containing six hundred and eighty-eight 
volumes and pamphlets, presented to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the name of the govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Netherlands, Sweden and 
Switzerland. They have notyet reachedus. Heis 
anxious that it should be known, and put upon re- 
cord, that “ nearly a complete series of documents, 
laws, reports, and the debates of the convention of 
1837, both in English and German, are preserved in 
the office of the central agency of international ex- 
changes, at Paris, to be kept at the disposal of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania whenever required, 
and to be delivered up to said Commonwealth with- 
out charge.” He also wishes itto be known that 
“the authorities of the city of Paris have fitted up 
a hall in the Hotel de Ville for an American library, 
in which each State of the Union has an alcove for 
the reception of its contributions, and the contribu- 
tions of its citizens.” Mons. V. informs me that the 
international literary exchanges, commenced by him- 
self several years ago, meet with the warm appro- 
bation and concurrence of the governments of Eu- 
rope, and especially of France; that the Emperor 
himself, and all the departments of his government, 
enter into it with the greatest cordiality. He expres- 
ses his conviction that these exchanges are yearly 
growing in importance and popularity, and hopes 
the great object of his efforts, namely, the “ intellec- 
tual union of nations—the triumph of the republic of 
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ence and art, all the republics, empires and kingdoms 
of the earth,” will ere long be realized. Should the 
Legislature think proper to authorize me, it will | 
give me pleasure to co-operate with Mons. Vatte- | 


mare in these international exchanges. 


With the permission of the Legislature, I would 
respectfully suggest, that a State Library should not 
be regarded merely as a circulating library, whose 
increase should depend on the wants of its location, 
but rather as a depository for books of all kinds to 
be preserved for future generations. All private 
and most public libraries are liable to be broken up, 
and the books sold and scattered, and eventually 
most of them destroyed or lost. A State Library is 
secure against such contingencies. It is the only 
safe and permanent depository for the literature of 
the world, and especially of the country, as it accu- 
mulates. In it should be gathered, not only the 
treasures of the past, but the intelleetual wealth of 
the present, as it issues from the press. Our auth-| 
ors should esteem it a privilege to have a place for! 
their works on the shelves of a permanent State 
Library. It may be, to many of them, their best 
security for a posthumous remembrance. The pub- 
lic libraries of Europe are the accretions of centuries. 
It is this that invests them with such interest. In 
them have been gathered and carefully preserved, 
from age to age, the recorded thoughts of the wise 
and good of all times and all countries. Their inte- 
rest and their importance have grown with their 
years, until they have become the centres of attrac- 
tion to the intelligence of the world. We should | 
lay the same foundation, and anticipate a similiar | 
history for our State Library. The early publica- 
tions of our country have already become deeply 
interesting, not only from the matter they contain, 
but also from the associations blended with them. 
They now demand a large price, and the library that 
contains most of them, in the best preservation, is 
considered the most valuable. An almanac, printed 
by Benjamin Franklin, is regarded with the same 
veneration as the military suitworn by the Father 
of his Country in the battles of the Revolution, pre- 
served with so much care at Washington. Sacred 
memories gather around these remains of the great 
and the good of former days, they deepen our devo- 
tion to the liberties we enjoy, as the fruit of their 
wisdom, toil and blood. A State Library should be 
the depository of all such works, where they should be 
preserved with the utmost care, as the heirlooms of 
the future generations of American citizens. 


If these views should commend themselves to the 
Legislature, and it should become an object with 
them to have a State Library that would be justly 
the pride of the State, and around which the affec- 
tions of the community at large would gather, a deep- 
er interest in the library must be manifested than 
there has been heretofore, and more liberal appro- 
priations made for its increase. 


In conclusion I would state, that the Library rooms 
are warmed by means of three stoves, intwo of which 
coal is burned, and in one wood. Every care is ta- 
ken by the Librarian, and especially by the gentle- 
man who has charge of the building, to guard against 
fire ; still, the Library, and indeed the whole build- 
ing, as at present warmed, is insecure ; and it is sub- 
mitted, whether the Library rooms might not be 
warmed, with greater security, by warm air conduct- 
ed from furnaces in the cellar. 

Ws. R. Dewrrr, 
State Librarian. 


SALUTATORY ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the Anniversary of the Earl Union Lyceum, 
Hinkletown, Lancaster co., Jan. 26, 1856, 


BY W. SEEGER DARROW, OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Lapres anD GentLEmENn :—Mr, President:—I rise 
before you this evening with mingled emotions of 
humility and pride—with humility, beeause of the 
arduous task assigned me and the fears that agitate 
my bosom, lest I might not be able to meet your ex- 
pectations :—with pride, when 1 think of the high 
honor you have conferred on me in selecting me as 
one of the speakers on this occasion. Called by a 
sense of duty, I cannot but comply with your request 
—asking, however, for your indulgence and pardon 
for any defects that may accompany my feeble ef- 
forts. 


We have convened, this evening, to celebrate the 
first anniversary of our Lyceum; the object of which, 
as you all know, is the promotion of knowledge and 
virtue. And by way of introduction, how desirable 
and natural that you should be furnished with a short 
account of its history and transactions since its first 
organization. A convention for this purpose was 
called in the month of August, 1854; and according 
to the minutes of the subsequent meeting, it “was 
called for the organization of a Lyceum or Mutual 
Improvement Society, by a number of young mep 
of Earl and East Earl Townsaips.” These meetings 
were held in the school house now occupied by my 
friend, Mr. Isaac M. Groff, as teacher; and to the 
School Directors of this District—to their kind and 
liberal spirit, it ought not to be forgotten in honor 
to their names,—are we indebted for the continued 
use of that school room. During the same year, in 
the month of September, our society was fully or- 
ganized by the enrolment of a number of members 
(of both sexes,) by the adoption of a constitution and 
the appointment of the necessary officers. Under 
this organization, our Association prospered and in- 
creased in numbers. In the month of January, 1855, 
our infant constitution was revised and simplified, 
and iu its amended form finally adopted. ‘The re- 
vised constitution, with an appropriate address de- 
livered to the Lyceum by Rev. John Leaman was 
published in a neat pamphlet form, and distributed 
among the members and the public in general. 


From the period of our permanent organization to 
the present time, we have met regularly every two 
weeks. On most occasions the room has been crowd- 
ed by spectators, and frequently our audience has 
been so large as to compel many to remain outside 
of the building. There have been received into the 
membership of our Lyceum sixty persons; and on 
the list of honorary members are to be found the 
names of Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, J. P. Wick- 
ersham, our worthy and amiable County Superinten- 
dent, Rev. John Leaman and Ezer Lamborn, our 
distinguished fellow-teacher. On various occasions 
we have been favored with addresses from several 
of these talented gentlemen; and to all of them we 
owe a debt of gratitude for the aid and encourage- 
ment they have afforded us. 


Every member has shown a willingness to perform 
whatever part has been allotted to him: and now, 
by our united minds and purposes and indefatigable 
exertions, we stand at least on a level with the most 
advanced Lyceums in the county. In support of 
this high rank, which I feel free and proud to claim 
for our Association, [ refer you to a communication 
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Lyceum Convention recently held in this county, to 
be found in the November No. of the School J our- 
nal. This geatleman was President of that Conven- 
tion, and had, therefore, every opportunity to judge 
the merits of the delegates from each Lyceum. He 
says, in the communication to which we refer: “Earl 
Union Lyceum, of Lancaster county, won the laurel 
and bore off the palm of victory.” 

Our Society has been in existence little more than 
a year; and during this short peried of time, by our 
industry aad exertions it is that we have gained such 
an enviable position among the other Lyceums of 
the county. But this, we trust, is only the begin- 


ning of what will be accomplished in future. At a) 


recent meeting, preliminary steps were taken to es- 


tablish a library in connection with our Society.— | 


Under such auspicious circumstances, and with such 
encouraging motives before us, what mind can reck- 
on the untold benefits and honors which may yet be 
in store for the Earl Union Lyceum! 


The numerous spectators who are always present | 


to witness our proceedings, and the large and re- 
spectable audience now assembled, bear ample testi- 
mony to the high estimation in which our Lyceum 


is beld by an intelligent community. But it must | 


not be inferred that we are without our enemies; 
were this our happy lot, our Association would be 
an exception to all other institutions ever establish- 
ed by maa or God. The Christian Religion—the 
revelation of God—aad the laws of civilization have 
all met with their opponents. Our unique and re- 
publican government, which more successfully than 
any other provides for the “ amelioration of the con- 
dition, and the increase of the civil and moral hap- 
piness of man,” is not without those who would (had 
they the power) tear away the pillars that support 


it,to crush those whom it now protects from the ep-| 


pression of the tyrant. So neither is our Lyceum 
exempt from the aspersion of foes who denounce us, | 
and would, if they could, destroy its existence. They 
profess, we know, to be actuated by a spirit of kind- 
ness and assign as a reason for their efforts, that 
“it is an injury and no benefit to the community !” 
This objection to Lyceums has naturally suggested 
to me the following topic for discussion, as appro- 
priate to the present occasion, viz: 


THE BENEFIT OF LYCEUMS, 

The name Lyceum, as stated in the address of 
Rev. John Leaman, published with our Constitution 
and By-Laws,—‘ when traced to its origin, carries 
as back to a period three hundred and fifteen years 
before the Christiaa era. The term Lyceum was 
first employed as the appeilation of a literary socie- 
ty in the days of Aristotle.” Although unaltered 
in name, yet the modus operandi of Lyceums, siace 
the period of their first establishment, has undergone 
achange. The exercises of Lyceums, atthe present 
day, consist in discussing questions of different kinds, 
in lecturing, writing essays, in declamation, and sing- 
ing—all introduced for the purpose of promoting 
knowledge, virtue and the welfare of society. The 
proposition I have advanced I shall endeavor to es- 
tablish, by proving that Lyceums are a benefit—in- 
tellectually, socially, and morally. 


civilization are coeval: most certainly they are in- 
separable—the former invariably producing the lat- 
ter. For evidence of this truth, reference need not 
be made te history—our own observation will not 
fail to teach us that they are twia sisters. Look, for 
instance, at the great contrast existing between the 
conditions of the inhabitants of Hindostan and Scot- 
land, or compare the situation of the Turks with our 
own nation. To what, let me ask, do the inhabitants 
of Scotland and this country owe their political, mo- 
ra! and social superiority over the Hindoos and 
Turks? Is it not to knowledge or the effects of a 
‘cultivated mind?—And is it not ignorance that 
causes 80 many thousands to remain in a state little 
better than the beasts of the wilderness ? 


Thirty years ago our most expeditious mode of 
traveling by land was the stage coach; and the 
common mode of conveying our goods and produce 
was by the slow and heavy motion of the wagon.— 
| But now, by the invention of the railroad and the 
juse of the steam-engine, we can multiply our time 
jand pass over the same ground in one hour which 
| formerly occupied five hours, Once it required weeks 
and months to communicate with our friends over 
the distant hills and mountains ; but now, by one of 
the greatest wonders of the age,—I mean the mag- 
netic telegraph,—we reduce mountains to plains, an- 
\nihilate the space that intervenes between us, and 
|converse with them almost as soon as if they 
|dwelt with us in the same village, although hundreds 
lof miles distant from us. I forbear to descant on 
‘these and some more of the useful inventions of the 
age in which we live. They are familiar to all—to 
the school boy, and even to the child learning his 
\alphabet. The sowing, the reaping, and the thresh- 
ing machines are implements which you all have seen, 
and, together with others teo numerous to mention, 
/you must admit have contributed greatly in saving 
time, labor and expense; and thus in advancing our 
| prosperity as a nation. To whom do we owe these 
jaseful and valuable inventions ?—to whom, but to 
‘men of thinking minds and studious habits? 


| ‘The happiness of man is also promoted by know}- 
edge. In those countries where knowledge is sought 
and obtained, happiness is found; but where igno- 
‘rance prevails, sin and misery afflict the people. In 
this respect, what is true of nations is true of indi- 
viduals. Knowledge impresses man with a sense of 
duty to his fellow man; it creates refined feelings 
and a taste for what is noble, generous and good.— 
By tolerating and encouragieg reason, it banishes 
|prejudice and superstition; and by opening to the 
comprehension of man the works of nature and na- 
|ture’s God, it fills him with awe, reverence and gra- 
| titude for what is holy and pure. On the other hand 
|—ignorance, as the mother of superstition and pre- 
judice, actuates man to violate the rights of his fel- 
‘low man; destroys the finer feelings and creatos a 
‘mean and sordid spirit. It prevents the diffusion of 
the gospel and the revelation of God; thus encour- 
‘aging a contempt for what is sacred. If ever that 
period should arrive, for which philosophers have 


| hoped, which poets have seen in their bright dreams 


of fancy, and whi*h prophesy has seen in holy vision 


Of all the agencies which contribute to the civili-|—when men shall live in perfect happiness,—it will 


zation, power and happiness of man, knowledge is 


‘only be when knowledge is made universal. 


decidedly one of the most powerful. As long as| If knowledge is of so great importance,—if, as I 
mankind were shrouded in ignorance,—barbarism, | have briefly shown, it is.such a powerful agent in 
anarchy and idolatry held the sway; but, as knowl-|the promotion of the civilization, power and happi- 


edge increased, this state of things was changed, and /ness of man,—that which produces it must also be of 
civilization, with its train of blessings, became pre-| vast importance. I shall atten pt, therefore, to show 
dominant. History informs us that knowledge and|how Lyceums promote knowledge. Each member 
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comes here to impart and to receive information—to 
teach and to be taught ; and there is no one, no mat- 
ter how great his attainments in literature and di- 
versified his talents, but who can learn something 
both useful and valuable, even from the most igno-| 
rant. The mechanic who cannot perhaps read three 
consecutive words in the English language, when 
engaged in conversation touching his business, may 
still become instructive and interesting to the wise 
philosopher. It is by bringing together persons en- 
gaged in different pursuits and possessing different 
talents that knowledge is best promoted. Minds ac- 
tuated with mutual desires for improving one anoth-| 
er, must readily and effectually aid one another ; 
and by thus working together they will not only 
learn that “in union there is strength,” but also re- 
alize the truth of the trite saying that “two are 
better than one.” 
produced the most significant and beneficial results 
in the affairs of man. ‘The Declaration of American 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States—things dear to the heart of every true Ame- 
rican—the one viewed as the groundwork of the Re- 


volution, and the other as the instrument which se-| 


cures to us our glorious liberties, gained in that 
bloody struggle—were not the productions of one 
mind; they were the results of much and slow de- 
liberation—the productions of many and diversified 
minds, guided by pure and patriotic hearts. 
Scripture informs us that in the “multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom ;” the truth of this ob- 
servation is perceptible in matters of common occur- 
rence. If any movement or change is to be made 


in church or State, the course to be pursued or the 


means to be used are not left to the decision of one 


mind; but a convention of counsellors is called to'| 


devise and execute such plans as are suggested by 
wisdom and approved by policy. And how fre- 
quently do we notice men of inferior understandings 
making improvements on the plans and productions 


of superior intellects, One of the profoundest think- | 


ers among British statesmen remarks: “I have 
never yet seen any plan which has not been mended, 
by the observations of those who were much inferior 


in understanding to the persons who took the lead| 


in the business. The effect of each step is watched; 
the good or ill success of the first gives light to us 
in the second, and the evils latent in the most pro- 
mising contrivances are provided for as they arise.” 


If this is true with respect to measures for promot-| 


ing civilization and religion, it must hold equally 
true with respect to the means employed for impart- 
ing and disseminating knowledge. What wonderful 


things have been accomplished by the union of cap- 


ital and skill! What surprising revolutions have 
been effected in the social condition of man! 
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| humble the pride of the most erudite scholar. 


It is the union of minds that has'| 


May 
we not, then, rationally conclude that the combina- 





ope our minds; but they create a spirit of inter- 
course and laudable emulation. The exercises of a 
Lyceum are of a diversified character—embracing 
subjects within the comprehension of the lowest ca- 
pacity, and others again that baffle the thought and 
Here 
then, is room for the exercise of the mental faculties 
of persons of all grades and characters—from the 
humble laborer to the profound philosopher. No 
one desires to be last in any pursuit ; and especially 
in one where the intellect is engaged, each strives 
to appear to the best advantage. This ambition to 
excel, so natural to man, prompts to mental labor 


and research in the illimitable field of knowledge; 


and thus the mind becomes gradually expanded and 
enlightened,—shedding a light on all who come with- 
in its influence. 

Lyceums are no less a social than an intellectual 
benefit. They are admirably suited to meet the 
wants and to promote the happiness of the social 
circle. All experience shows that man was never 
intended for solitude. A state of absolute seclusion 
is a punishment too severe to be inflicted on any but 
the very worst of criminals. Under any circum- 
stances whatever, it enfeebles the faculties and be- 
numbs the heart. Whenwe shut ourselves out from 
society, every better feeling, like plants deprived of 
air and light, soon withers and dies; and instead of 
| the wholesome fruits of the soul, you have only a pu- 
| trifying mass of evil passions. Man was not created 
to be alone—the cave or cloister was never intended 
for his residence. ‘The poet is right when he says 


** Not to thyself alone :— 
O man forget not, thou earth’s honored priest, 
| Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart, 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain thy part! 
Chiefest of guests at love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard ; spurn thy native clod, 
And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor; live uato thy God; 
| Not to thyself alone !”’ 
| If, then, man is to live not for himself alone. but for 
| his neighbor and unto God—it behoves him to fit 
himself to answer these ends. And in this particu- 
lar the efficacy of Lyceums cannot be doubted by 
their bitterest opponents. I will therefore proceed 
to show how Lyceums add to our benefit as social 
beings. 

Lyceums, in common with other associations, have 
|a tendency to create a lively and cordial sympathy 
| among their members, both in sorrow and joy. Itis 
| a great reliefto pour our sorrows into the bosom of 
|a faithful and compassionate friend. Care and anx- 
liety, kept locked up in our hearts, may become an 
| insupportable burden. Very often, by cherishing and 
iseereting feelings of grief, the reasoning faculties 
| have become impaired ; and the mind has been weak- 


tion of minds and efforts will produce as great a re-| aned, if not entirely destroyed. But care, the mo- 


volution and benefit in man’s intellectual condition? 
We are told by Solomon that “as iron sharpeneth | is removed. 


| ment it is imparted, is divided—one half of the load 
And on the other hand,—whatever the 


iron, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his| amount of your gratitude and joy for any blessing 


friend.” 
proverb be applied to persons assembled for the pur 
pose of intellectual improvement. 


Books are usefu: 
auxiliaries in the acquirement of knowledge; but 


With truth and peculiar force may this| received, you never know its full value until shared 


' by others. Happiness thus, through social meetings 
(and mutual sympathy, may be extended to others to 
almost an indefinite extent. In other places the 





when used alone they only discourage the student} audiences are mere silent.spectators ; but here each 


and multiply his illusions. 


views with friends that they become clear to our| the nature of the exercises. 


It is by discussing our| member is brought in contact with the others, from 


The friendship arising 


minds,—that the boundaries of a subject become| from the union of persons assembled for the same ob- 


more distinct and definite. 


sence of friends, in intellectual pursuits, sharpen our | fects. 


Not only does the pre-| ject,is generally more lasting and beneficial in its ef- 


I might safely say that all true friendship is 


understandings and disperse the mists which envel-j founded on a known similarity of views and feelings, 
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cherished between different persons. 
ings the sympathy of friend for friend is made the 
source of the most solid enjoyment; they create a 
new feeling, and prepare the way for the more useful 
and sweetest pleasures of life. 

The proof that Lyceums are a moral benefit to the 
community naturally arises from the establishment 
of the two foregoing propositions. For it cannot be 
denied that knowledge promotes morality. ‘The mo- 
rality of a man depends much upon the extent of his 
knowledge—the former is the effect of the latter.— 
So, too, the cultivation of proper social feelings will 
improve the morals. Indeed, it is knowledge that 
promotes both the social and moral conditions of 
man,—that developes both his social and moral fa- 
culties. Just as knowledge is increased, other things 
being equal, will morality predominate. 


All men naturally seek society. This may some- 


times be seen in the case of individuals unfavorably ' 


situated for tasting the delights of social intercourse; 
like parched travellers on the burning desert, they 
are fain to quench their thirst at the first pool that 
offers, heedless of the mud, or even the poisonous 
ingredients with which its waters may be mingled. 
And there is a prodigious influence for good or evil 
exerted over us, by those whom we select as our com- 
panions; a power which is invisible and yet irresist- 
ible; like the air we breathe and which affects our 
bodily system, this power affects and transforms our 
whole character. ‘Those who are much together, and 


By these meet- | 





man, and particularly our youth, of their money and 
virtue, have wounded and slain hundreds and thou- 
sands. They have, therefore, been appropriately 
called the devil’s chapels. 

Again, the moral tendencies of Lyceums may be 
inferred from the aid and encouragement every- 
where extended to them by the clergy—the guar- 
dians of the morals of society. With aid from this 
worthy and noble souree, this Lyceum has been fre- 
quently favored. 


Fellow-members and co-workers in thé cause of 
knowledge and virtue,—having shown you that our 
Lyceum, in common with others, is intellectually, 
socially, and morally a benefit, and that we are en- 
gaged in the promotion of a good cause,—permit me 
in conclusion, to offer you a few words of encourage- 
ment and advice, 


When we survey nature, we find every thing 
around us stamped with progression : nothing is ex- 
cluded from this law, except the immutable “I am 
THat I am.” The mighty oak which defies and sus- 
tains the storm, was once a small acorn which we 
could trample under foot. All the animal creation 
|are produced in a helpless state of infancy, and their 
| vigor accumulates gradually until they arrive at ma- 
|turity. Even Sampson was once a babe before he 
| became a man of unparalleled strength. This law of 
progression is seen, not only in the physical consti- 
|tution of man, but also in his intellectual nature.— 
| There was a time when Johnson was ignorant of the 
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share in the free and careless hours of mirth, know |ajphabet; there was a time when Sir Isaac Newton 
how easily that mirth may be changed into sin; how | had to learn that five and five are equal to ten.— 
difficult it is to withstand example, ridicule and re-| Why, then, should there not be an infancy in eve. 
proach; and to prevent being reduced to a level | rything ? Can it be consistently expected that our 
with the most wicked. The way to resist these evils | [yceum should be vigorous at its commencement ? 
is to fortify ourselves by the countenance and sym-| Like everything else we must have an infancy. We 
pathy, the support and example, of the wise and the | too, must be governed by the law of progression.— 
good; and by seeking those places of amusement and | As the child grows to the stature of man, his trem- 
instruction where only moral and intelligent society | jing steps grow firm; and though once he stumbled 
is to be found. That Lyceums are mostly composed | over a wrinkle in the carpet, he now becomes strong 
of intelligent and moral persons, and that they are | and surmounts the hill of difficulties. So, ultimate- 
calculated to exert a moral influence, by their exam- ly, we shall become strong—our sphere of usefulness 
ple, are facts obvious to all who have witnessed their | wil] be extended, and our influence felt and ae- 
exercises. | knowledged far and wide. 

sut it is by comparing Lyceums with other places! It is only by union that we can effect this desired 
of amusement or instruction, that their moral bene-|end, already commenced with such auspicious signs. 
fits are rendered more clearly perceptible. Here | When each of us views his own feeble abilities apart 
truth is made manifest by reason, in the discussion | from the rest, we may be led to despair of ever ac- 
of questions and other exercises. Laws have been}complishing much. But we all know how much can 
enacted, amended and repealed, and others substi-|be effected by the union of parts, which are incon- 
tuted in their place,—al!l with the view of preventing | siderable in themselves. Particles of sand, when 
crime; but often, alas, with little effect. It is truth, accumulated, make a mountain. The soldier, how- 
and truth only, that will prevent crime. By expos-|ever skilful in the use of arms, can do but little 
ing the evil character of crime, and div’s‘ing immo-| alone ; but let a sufficient number of soldiers, equal- 
rality of its allurements, it will present \. in its true ly perfect in their discipline, be collected, and you 
colors. And then only when it is stripped of its se- | have an irresistible army. We also cannot fail to 
ductive charms and exhibited in its proper light, is | see that the secret of our strength and power for the 
it that man will be induced to hate it and turn trom | accomplishment of any desired end, consists in the 
it. Gambling, horse racing, and such kindred modes union of our minds and combination of our efforts. 
of amusement, enlisting man’s passions and coarser | Let each member, then, manifest a readiness to act 
feelings of gain and avarice, rob him of his reason ; | his part in the duties of our Lyceum; and to extend 
and, either by success or misfortune, lead him from | his aid, though feeble, to others. By this union and 
crime to crime, until all his finer feelings are lost | mutual aid, the abilities of one will supply the lack 


and his sense of morality completely deadened. Law | of service in the other; and by thus making up the 
justly pronounces these amusements crimes, and at- 
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deficiencies of each other, the services of all will 
taches to their perpetration severe penalties; but, | be concentrated in contributing to the one common 
result, namely: the promotion of knowledge and vir- 
tue and the welfare of society. Every discouraging 
obstacle will be removed, our foes will be subdued, 
and the day of small things, so often neglected and 
despised, will become a day of great things—honor- 
able and glorious to us and our children. 


alas, how seldom are they inflicted! ‘Theatres, which 
are held as places of instruction, as well as amuse- 
ment, are also fraught with much immorality. Thea- 
trical performances, by appealing solely to man’s 

assions, destroy his reason: by clothing vice and 
ewdness in false and tempting garbs,and by robbing 
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